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COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue Congregational churches of Massachusetts were intended 
to be formed after the model of the first Christian churches, and 
in all the late discussions respecting them, they have been com- 
pared with those of the primitive age. For this reason, it may be 
necessary to preface the remarks which follow, with some account 
of the apostolical churches. 

I. There were churches in the days of the apostles, distinct from 
congregations, or from the whole number who often attended the 
worshipping assemblies of Christians. This is evident, 

1. From the account given of the manner in which the primi- 
tive churches were gathered. From the vast congregation, as- 
sembled on the day of Pentecost, three thousand were separated 
and added to the Lord.—The preaching of Philip at Samaria 
excited much attention, and drew a great congregation after him, 
out of which, in due time, a church was gathered, of those who 
believed and were baptized. (Acts viii. 12.) Paul preached at 
Corinth, and collected a congregation, some considerable time 
before he gathered a church. (see Acts xviii. 1—8.) And so at 
Ephesus, when many of his congregation “ were hardened, and 
believed not, but spake evil of that way before the multitude, he 
departed from them, and separated the disciples.” (Acts xix. 9.) 

2. From the directions of the apostle to the Corinthians on the 
subject of speaking with tongues, we learn that numbers were 
accustomed to frequent their assemblies, who were not of the 
church. “If all speak with tongues, and there come in those that 
are unlearned, or unbelievers, will they not say that ye are mad?” 
(1 Cor. xiv. 23.) 

3. It is evident, from the vast numbers who were added to the 
primitive churches, that unbelievers must have attended frequently, 
on the ordinary means of grace. For if such characters did not 
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attend, how were they enlightened and convinced; how were they 
brought to renounce their errors, and embrace the truth; and 
how can it be accounted for, that the primitive churches so rapidly 
increased? There must frequently have been persons, in the as- 
semblies of the early Christians, in all the different stages between 
open idolatry and a public and open profession of Christianity ; 
just as such are found now, in the congregations of missionaries, 
at many of the stations among the heathen. 

4. The presence of unbelievers in the first Christian assemblies 
may be inferred from the general object of preaching, and from the 
manner in which the apostles preached. ‘The object of preach- 
ing the Gospel is not merely to edify and comfort Christians, and 
benefit those who are already of the church ;—a farther object is, 
to instruct, convince, and convert the ungodly. This farther object 
the apostles well understood, and they preached accordingly. Let 
any one examine the different specimens and accounts whieh are 
left of their preaching, and he will be satisfied that they often had 
in view those whom they did not regard as fellow-dise ‘iples. They 
went forth and preached every where that men should repent— 
and besought their hearers to become reconctled to God. But 
why preach after this manner, if their worshipping assemblies were 
mere church-meetings, and if no distinction between church and 
congregation was admitted ? 

5. The fact of this distinction is demonstrably certain from the 

ractice of excommunication. 'That provision is made in the 
New Testament for the exclusion of unworthy members from the 
church, and that such were, in primitive ti .es, excluded, will not 
be doubted.* But if there was then no distinction between church 
and congregation, what did this act of exclusion import? What 
was done to the excommunicated person? He surely was not de- 
barred from attending public worship, and from ever appearing 
more in a Christian asseinbly. He was not excluded from these 
ordinary means of grace—a privilege granted, at all times, to 
heathens and publicans,—to the vilest and the worst of men. He 
still might be present in the worshipping assembly of Christians; 
but he was separated from the communion and privileges of the 
church. 

Indeed the church, in the primitive age, was a distinct and well 
defined company. The public teachers knew who their members 
were, knew their names, and knew their number. The number 
of names, immediately after the resurrection of Christ, was an 
hundred and twenty. On the day of Pentecost, three thousand 
more were added. And shortly after, the church at Jerusalem 
had increased to five thousand. So accurately did the apostles 

* Chief Justice Parker admits the practice of excommunication in the primitive church. 


For he says, “ All the people were present at church ce nsures—and none were restored 
without the knowledge and consent of the whole diocese.” 
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keep the number of their members, and mark the distinction 
between the church and the world. 

II. We have evidence, not only of a distinction, in primitive 
times, between the church and congregation, but of the ground 
on which the distinction was made. This was, evidence of faith, 
or a visible, credible profession of piety. It was “those who gladly 
received the word,” and “ who continued stedfastly in the apostles’ 
doctrine, and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers ;” 
those, in short, who gave evidence of prety, who were baptized and 
received into the church, on the day of Pentecost. Immediately 
after, we read that “the Lord added to the church daily such as 
should be saved”—such as possessed, and appeared to possess, 
that prety which is the condition of salvation. It was not till the 
Samaritans “ believed Philip, preaching the things concerning the 
kingdom of Christ,” and in this way furnished evidence of piety, 
that they were baptized, and admitted to the church. When the 
eunuch expressed a desire for baptism, Philip replied to him, “If 
thou believest with all thine heart, thou mayest. And the eunuch 
answered and said, ‘‘I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 
The Holy Ghost fell on the family of Cornelius, and thus satisfied 
Peter of their piety, before he would receive them to the church, 
and administer to them the ordinances of the Gospel. Ananias 
objected to baptizing Paul, ull a voice from heaven assured him 
of the piety of this former persecutor. “He is a chosen vessel 
unto me, to bear my name before the Gentiles, and kings, and the 
children of Israel.” After the baptism of Lydia and her house- 
hold, she said to Paul and his company, “If ye have judged me 
to be faithful to the Lord, come into my house and abide there.” 
The Epistles to the churches all proceed upon the supposition that 
the members were saints, at least by profession. ‘ Holy brethren, 
partakers of the heavenly calling”—‘ Beloved of God, called to 
be saints ”-—" To the saints and faithful brethren in Christ »— 
this is the style in which the apostles addressed the primitive 
churches, necessarily implying, that all their members were pro- 
Sessedly pious. 

Persons destitute of piety sometimes gained admission to the 
apostolical churches ; but the terms in which they are spoken of 
shew that they came in by deceit, and had no right there. ‘They 
are said to “ have crept in, unawares.” (Jude 4.) Barriers were 
erected to keep the irreligious out; but, by deception or stealth, 
some of this character had “ crept in, unawares.” 

It has been previously shewn, that there was a wide distinction 
in the primitive age, between the church, and the congregation or 
world ; and we here see the ground of this distinction. It was 
visible prety. ‘Those who appeared and professed to be truly 
pious, and who desired admission to the churches, were by con- 
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sent of the brethren admitted ; but those who failed to exhibit 
good evidence of piety, were rejected. 

Ill. ‘The church, in the primitive age, was a religious society, 
or a voluntary association of persons for religious purposes. Its 
members were united by some agreement or covenant, expressed 
or implied, that they would regard the instructions and precepts of 
Christ, and observe the ordinances of his religion. They “ first 
gave their own selves to the Lord, and to one another by the will 
of God.” Hence the primitive church is spoken of, as a body, 
a building, a household, a commonwealth—terms implying a defi- 
nite and most intimate union. ‘Tertullian describes the church in 
his day, as “‘a body united for the conscientious performance of 
religious duties, by an agreement tn discipline, and a covenant of 
hope. ied 

The primitive churches, constituted in this way, had all the 
powers and rights pertaining to other voluntary associations. ‘They 
had the power of deliberating, and acting upon any subject that 
might properly come before them. They had the power of ad- 
matting and excluding members. ‘They had the power of choos- 
ing their own officers ; ; and this power the *y exercised even in the 
presence of the apostles. (Acts i. 23. vi. 3—5.) They also had 
the power, and they exercised it, of holding and managing their 
own property. The apostle, speaking of widows, says, “If any 
who believe, have widows, let them relieve them, and let not the 
church be charged ;”—a form of expression which implies that the 
church had funds, which it disposed of at discretion. (1 Tim. 
v.16.) The church at Jerusalem, was, early, in the possession of 
property to a considerable amount. It held the property of all its 
members. For “as many among them, as were possessors of 
lands, or houses, sold them, and brought the prices of the things 
that were sold, and laid them down at the apostles’ feet.” ‘The 
church had the possession and control of this property ; and _ not 
even a heathen government would interfere to take it from them. 

We now pass to a consideration of the Congregational churches 
of Massachusetts, which were intended to be formed after the 
model of the apostles. On these we remark, 

I. There have been churches in Massachusetts, distinct from 
towns, parishes, or any other mere civil incorporations, from the 
first settlement of the country.—The early existence of Congrega- 
tional churches in Massachusetts is not denied ; but it is pretended, 
on no less authority than that of the Supreme Judges of the Com- 
monwealth, that, at the first, “there was no very familiar distinc- 
tion between the church, and the whole assembly of Christians in 
the town.” Almost, if not quite all, the adult inhabitants were 
church members ;” and there was “little practical distinction be- 


* A pol. ad Gen. « ap. XX¥XIX 
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tween church and congregation, or parish, or society, for several 
years after our ancestors came here.* 

In reply to this, let it be observed, there is no evidence that 
nearly all the first settlers of this country were members of the 
church. Doubtless, people were then more generally members 
than they now are, or perhaps have been, at any period since. 
But all were not members, and, in some places, not even a majority 
were such. The company who commenced the Massachusetts 
settlement, consisted of three hundred and fifty persons. From 
these, the first church in the colony was gathered, after their land- 
ing, in Salem, and numbered only thirty communicants ;—leaving 
three hundred and twenty who were not of the church.t The 
church in Boston commenced with but four members.~ The 
church in Newtown, (now Cambridge) consisted at the first, of 
only eight members.||_ ‘Thomas Lichford, “a discontented attor- 
ney,” who visited this country in 1637, and returned much dis- 
satisfied with his reception and treatment, says, ‘ Most of the per- 
sons at New England are not admitted of their church, and there- 
fore are not freemen.”§ Doubtless so:ne allowance is to be made 
in receiving the testimony of this man; but in 1646, the number 
of those not connected with the churches in Massachusetts and 
Plymouth was so great, that they petitioned the courts of both 
colonies, and afterwards the British Parliament, praying, as_ they 


say, in behalf of * thousands,” that the disabilities under which 
they labored, might be removed.‘ The testimonies here cited 
are sufficient to shew, that there were many in Massachusetts from 
the first, who were not connected with the churches. 

But supposing this were not the case—supposing all, or nearly 
all the early settlers were members of the church; how does 


prove that they did not distinguish between church and town, or 
between their ecclesiastical and civil capabilities and rights. For 


a church and a town are entirely distinct bodies—as distinct almost 
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as heaven and earth—even though they may incl 
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the same individuals. ‘TJ 


hey are distinct in their nature and con- 
stitution. The one is a civil body ; the other an ecclesiastical 
body. ‘The one is formed for the better enjoying of civil privi- 
leges and rights ; the other, for the better performing of religious 
duties. ‘The one looks directly to the affairs of this world; the 
other, to things pertaining to the life to come. This radical dis- 
tinction between their civil and ecclesiastical state was well under- 
stood by our pious ancestors. ‘Their charter constituted them “a 
body corporate and politic ;” their covenant with God and with 
one another, constituted such of them as consented to it, an eccle- 


siastical community. The one they derived from their temporal 


* Mass. Term Reports, V. XVI. pp. 498, 514 | Winthrop, V. T. p. 180 
t Neal, V. II. pp. 229, 230. 9 Hutchinson, V. 1. pp, 26, 451 
+ Morton’s Memorial, p. 160 §] ibid. pp. Mo—149 
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sovereign; the otherfrom the King of heaven. When they as- 
sembled in town meeting, they acted in their civil capacity; but 
when in church meeting, in an ecclesiastical capacity. ‘Their civil 
officers, governors, assistants, &c. were not chosen in a meeting 
of the church; nor were their church officers chosen in a meeting 
of the town. Their colonial laws were not church regulations ; 
nor were their church regulations the laws of the land.—To be 
sure, owing to their strictly and fervently religious character, our 
ancestors were wont to carry religion, more or less, into all their 
business and concerns. ‘They endeavored to act every where un- 
der its influence, and with a view to its interests. Still, they un- 
derstood the distinction between church and state, and they main- 
tained it broad and palpable. If any doubt this, let them read the 
seventeenth chapter of the Cambridge Platform, in which the dif- 
ferent powers of the church and of the magistrate are perhaps 
as clearly defined, as they have ever been since. 

In opposition to the doctrine, that, in the early settlement of 
Massachusetts, there was no practical distinction between church 
and town, but all who inhabited within the same parochial limits, 
and assembled for worship in the same place, were regarded as mem- 
bers of the same church, we have the most decisive testimony, 
from ecclesiastical writers of that age. 

Norton, who emigrated in 1635, and was settled first at Ips- 
wich, and afterwards at Boston.—‘ The form ofachurch is con- 
stituted, not by cohabitation, or by meeting in the same place for 
public worship ; because Turks, and Papists, and heretics may in- 
habit the parish, and meet in the same place of worship; not by 
a profession without a covenant; not by baptism ;—therefore by 
covenant.”* 

Hooker, who emigrated in 1633, and was settled first at New- 
town, and afterwards in Connecticut.—*“ Parish precincts, or the 
abode and dwelling within the bounds and liberties of such 
place, cannot give a man a right, or make him matter fit for a vis- 
thle church. If parish precincts should have a right to church 
fellowship, then Atheists, Papists, Turks, and profane ones, who 
are enemies to the truth and church, yea, men of stringe nations 
and language, who neither know, nor be able to do, the duties of 
church members, should be fit matter for a church, because they 
have abode in such places.” + 

Davenport, who emigrated in 1637, and was settled first at 
New Haven, and afterwards at Boston.—* This is not sufficient 
to make one a visible member of this or that church, that he is 
joined to it in hearty affection, or in a neighborhood of habitation, 
or wn an ordinary hearing of the word preached among them.” 


* Responsio, p. 22. $ Power of Cong. Churches, p. 28. 
t Survey of Chh. Discipline, pp. 13, 14. 
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Camprince PLatrorm, adopted in 1648. ‘That which consti- 
tutes a church is—“not cohabitation. Atheists and Infidels may 
dwell together with believers.”* 

Farther evidence will be adduced in support of the point here 
under consideration, by shewing, 

II. That the Congregational churches of Massachusetts con- 
sisted, at the first, of such, and only such, as made an open pro- 
fession of thetr faith, and entered into a solemn covenant with 
God and with one another, to obey the precepts, and observe the 
ordinances of the Christian religion. 

In this way were constituted the Independent or Congregational 
churches of England and Holland, from which those of Massachu- 
setts originated. ‘The church of the celebrated Mr. Robinson of 
Leyden, was formed in the North of England, in 1602. The 
members “ entered into covenant to walk with God, and one with 
another, in the enjoyment of his ordinances, according to the prim- 
itive pattern in the word of God.”+—The first proper Congrega- 
tional church in England was formed by a Mr. Jacob, a disciple 
and particular friend of Robinson, in 1616. ‘The members, stand- 
ing together, joined hands, and solemnly covenanted with each other, 
in the presence of Almighty God.”—* It was a practice of the In- 
dependents,” says the editor of Neal, “at the first formation of 
their churches, to sign an agreement or covenant, which they en- 
tered on their church books.” t 

That this was the way in which the churches of Massachusetts 
were originally constituted, we offer the following decisive testi- 
mony. 

Corton, who emigrated in 1633, and was settled in Boston.— 
“The church of God is a mystical body, whereof Christ is the 
head, and the members are saints, called out of the world, and 
united together by holy covenant. Such, and such only, are law- 
fully received as members, who do, before the Lord and his peo- 
ple, profess their repentance and faith in Christ, and subjection to 
him in his ordinances.” || 

Norton. “ A particular church is a meeting of the faithful, uni- 
ted by a visible covenant, for maintaining the faith and ordinances 
of the Gospel.”’§ 

Davenport. “It is the will and appointment of Christ our 
Lord, that his churches, under the New ‘Testament, be constituted 
by the public and mutual covenanting of the saints with one anoth- 
er, and with the Lord.” 

Campripce Piatrorm. “ A Congregational church, is, by 
the institution of Christ, a part of the visible church militant, con- 
sisting of a company of saints by calling, united into one body by a 


* Chap. iv. | Cotton on Holiness, p. 1. 
t Morton’s Memorial, p. 17. Responsio, p. 22. 
t Neal, Vol. II. p. 126. and Vol. IV. p. 216. {| Power of Cong. Churches, p. 22 
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holy covenant, for the public worship of God, and the mutual edifi- 
cation of one another in the fellowship of the Gospel.”* 

Dr. Increase Marner, son of Richard Mather, who emigra 
tedin 1635. “A particular church, as to the matter of it, ought 
to consist of such as are, in the judgment of rational charity, saints 
and faithful brethren in Christ. ‘The form of a church is a cov- 
enant, or agreement to walk together in the observation of all the 
ordinances of the Lord Jesus Christ.’”’+ 

If farther evidence were necessary, as to the manner in which 
the first Congregational churches in Massachusetts were constitu- 
ted, we might cite hundreds of church covenants, to which all who 
became members expressed their assent. ‘The following is from 
the covenant of the oldest church in the colony, drawn up by Mr. 
Higginson the teacher, in 1629, and literally subscribed by all the 
members. ‘We covenant with our Lord, and one with another. 
We bind ourselves, in the presence of God, to walk together in 
all his ways, according as he is pleased to reveal himself to us_ in 
his blessed word of truth. We avouch the Lord to be our God, 
and ourselves to be his people, in the truth and simplicity of our 
spirits.” T 

The following is from the covenant of the original church of 
Christ in Boston, organized Aug. 27, 1630. ‘“ Inthe name of ow 
Lord Jesus Christ, and in obedience to his holy will, and divine 
ordinance—we, whose names are underwritten, desiring to unite 
in one congregation or church, under the Lord Jesus Christ our 
Head, in such sort as becometh all those whom he hath redeemed, 
and sanctified to himself, do hereby, solemnly and _ religiously, as 
in his most holy presence, promise and bind ourselves to walk in 
all our ways according to the rule of the Gospel, and in all sincere 
conformity to his holy ordinances.”’§ 

The church at Watertown was organized July 30, 1630, when 
“ forty men subscribed a church cov nant.”’|| 

In 1635, a church was formed at Newtown, in place of the 
one which had previously removed, with Mr. Hooker, to Con- 
necticut; when “such as were to join made confession of their 
faith, and declared what work of grace the Lord had wrought in 
them. ‘Then the covenant was read, and they all gave a solemn 
assent to it.’’4] 

We might proceed with evidence of this sort, but we must think 
it unnecessary. It cannot and will not be disputed, that the 
original churches of Massachusetts consisted of such only, as made 
a credible profession of their faith, and entered into a solemn 
covenant, to obey the precepts and observe the ordinances of the 
Christian religion.—Between churches constituted in this way, and 


* Chap. ii. § Emerson’s History, p. 11 
t Disquisition concerning Councils, p. 6 || Winthrop, V. I. p. 94. 
t Neal, V. IT. p. 230. T ibid. p. 180 
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those mere civil corporations denominated towns or parishes, who 
can believe there was no practical distinction? ‘There must have 
been a distinction wide and visible, which every one understood 
and felt. 

III. The Congregational churches of Massachusetts have been, 
from the first, religious societies, Or voluntary associations for 
religious purposes, possessing, like all other associations for lawful 
purposes, the power and the right of self-organization, preserva- 
tion, and government.* They are, when regularly assembled, 
deliberative bodies, capable of moving and acting upon any subject 
that may properly come before them. 

They have ever had the sole right of admitting and excluding 
members. This right is expressly recognized in the Platform 
(chap. x.) and, so far as we know, has not been disputed. 

They have also the right of choosing their own officers ;—by 
which we mean their pastors and deacons, and other officers if 
they shall think proper. This right is not only secured in the 
Platform (chap. viii.) but is most strictly and clearly a natural 
right. What voluntary association for any lawful purpose, was 
ever denied the right of electing its own officers ? 

The right here claimed for the churches has not been d disputed, 
except in relation to the choice of pastor. The discussion before 
us may therefore be confined to the right of the churches to choose 
their own pastors. 

And here let it be distinctly understood, that we assert no right, 
on the part of the church, to choose a minister for the parish. 
The parish, like the church, is a body of itself. Like the church, 
it has its own powers and rights; and among these, the right of 
choosing its own religious teacher. ‘The church has no more right 
to choose a minister for the parish, than the parish has to choose 
a pastor for the church. The parish may, if it pleases, give up 
its right of choice to the church, saying virtually, “We will accept 
for our minister, him whom you shall please to choose as your 
pastor;” and then the church may exercise this right, without 
criminal usurpation. Or the church and parish, as it is for their 
mutual interest to operate together, may enter into a compact, ex- 
pressed or implied, that they will have a concurrent choice ;—the 
church agreeing not to est: ablish a pastor, in opposition to the will 
of the parish; ‘and the parish agreeing not to contract with a min- 
ister, in opposition to the will of the church. But, antecedently 
to any such compact, or relinquishment of right, the power of 
choice remains entire, in each body. The church cannot, with- 
out criminal usurpation, attempt iinposing a minister on the parish; 
and neither can the parish, nor any other civil power, without 
criminal usurpation, attempt imposing a pastor on the church. 

_ *Chief Justice Parker describes a church as a “voluntary association,” and “ an organ 
ization for religious purposes.” Mass, ‘Term Reports, vol. xvi. pp. 495, 504 
VOL, IL, q 
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We have spoken of the right of the churches to choose their 
own pastors. It should be insisted farther, as we pass along, that 
this is a right which they are not at liberty to re linquish, —_ right 
which they are bound duly and faithfully to exercise. They are 
bound by the example of the apostolical churches, and by the in- 
stitution of Christ himself. The Great Head of the churches has 
intelligibly signified his pleasure on this subject, and his pleasure 
they must regard. ‘They cannot surrender the right of choosing 
their pastors, without betraying his cause; and no earthly power 
can wrest it from them, and be innocent. 

With this exposition of the right and duty of the churches, in 
regard to the choice of pastor, we proceed to exhibit the manner 
in which this right has been exercised, from the first settlement of 
Massachusetts to the present time. 

The Massachusetts colony commenced in 1629. Until 1641, 
a period of eleven or twelve years, no law is known to have passed 
on the subject, and Chief Justice Parker thinks, “ without doubt, 
the whole assembly were considered the church,” and were entitled 
to vote in the choice of pastor.*—We have shewn already, that 
the whole assembly, at this period was not considered the church; 
but the church was a distinct and well defined body, whose mem- 
bers had made a public profession of their faith, and entered into 
solemn covenant with God. It may now be shewn conclusively, 
that the churches, at this early period, chose their own pastors 

1. This, as we have seen, was their natural right, and their 
bounden duty,—a right and a duty which they well understocd, and 
agreeably to which it is to be presumed they practised, unles: we 
have € positive evidence to the contrary. 

2. It was the invariable practice of the Congregational churches 
in England, to choose their own pastors. After the formation of 
the first Congregational church in England, in 1616, in the manner 
already pointed out, “ Mr. Jacob was chosen pastor, by the suf- 
frage of the brotherhood, and others were appointed to the office 
of deacons.”+ In the Savoy Confession, framed a few years after 
the settlement of this country, but expressive of the practice of the 
Congregational churches in England from their first organization, 
it is stated expressly that the church “ has full power, within itself, 
to elect and ordain all church officers ;’—that “ pastors, teachers, 
and elders are to be elected by the suffrage of the church ;”—and 
that ordination “conveys no official power, without a previous elec- 
tion of the church.” t 

3. We have farther evidence of the practice of the churches, 
during the period in question, from the Cambridge Platform. 
This was framed only nineteen years from the commencement of 
the colony; and most of the earliest ministers, such as Wilson, 


“ Mass. Term Reports, vol. xvi. p.514. * ¢ Neal, vol. ii. p. 126. { Ibid. vol. vi. p. 216. 
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Cotton, and Norton of Boston, Elliot of Roxbury, Shepard oi 
Cambridge, and Mather of Dorchester, were members of the 
Synod who framed it. They drew the Platform, says Gov. Win- 
throp, ‘according to the general practice of the churches,”* with 
which they could not but be well acquainted. And yet they say, 
“officers are to be called by the churches whereunto they are to 
minister.” And again; “achurch, being free, cannot become 
subject to any, but by a free election.” And again; “the churches 
have power to choose their oflicers and ministers.” + 

4. But we have stronger evidence even than this. We have 
the practice of the very first churches which were instituted in the 
colony. After the formation of the church in Salem, in 1629, the 
brethren “chose Mr. Skelton their pastor, Mr. Higginson their 
teacher, and Mr. Houghton their ruling elder.” The first church 
in Boston, instituted in 1630, not only exercised, from the first, 
the right of choosing its pastor, but for almost an hundred years, 
“ was alone concerned in fixing the minister’s salary, and in ma- 
king all pecuniary appropriations.”|| ‘In the year 1632, Mr. 
Thomas Weld was prevailed with, by the umportunity of the Rox- 
bury church, to accept of a pastor’s office among them.”§ After 
achurch had been formed at Newtown, in 1635, the members 
“‘ chose Mr. Shepard for their pastor.”"1_ In 1636, Mr. Samuel 
Whiting “ removed unto Lynn, the church there inviting him to be 
their pastor.”** In 1637, “the church at Concord chose Mr. 
Buckly teacher, and Mr. Jones pastor.”++ In 1638, Rev. Eze- 
kiel Rogers came into the colony with a church, and settled at 
Rowley. Here the brethren “ renewed their church covenant, 
and their call of Mr. Rogers to the office of pastor, according to 
the course of other churches."t{ In 1639, “the church of Dor- 
chester, not contenting themselves with a single officer in the min- 
istry of their ehurch, invited one Mr. Burr, and gave him a call 
to office.” 

It would be easy to multiply instances such as these. Indeed 
we may safely challenge any one, versed in the early history of 
Massachusetts, to produce an instance, in which persons residing 
here, who were not in covenant, were called a church, or in which 
any person was constituted the pastor of a church, but by the free 
election of the brethren. 

The period, to which the preceding inguiry has been limited, is 
only the eleven or twelve first years of the colony ; as this is the 
only period concerning which there has been, or can be the least 
dispute. In 1641, it was by law determined, that “ every church 


* Hist. of N. Eng. vol. ii. p. 251. { Winthrop, vol. i. p. 180. 
+ Chap. viii ** Mather, vol. i. p. 455 
¢ Neal, vol. ii. p. 231. tt Winthrop, vol. i. p. 217 
i Emerson’s History of the first church tt Ibid. p. 279. 

in Boston. i JI Hubbard’ & Hist. p. 277. 
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hath free liberty of election and ordination of all her officers ;” and 
“of admission, recommendation, dismission, and expulsion of offi- 
cers or members, according to the rules of God’s word.” In 
1668, this law was re-enacted, with important additions. The 
church was explained to mean “ such only as are in full commu- 
nion ;” and power was expressly given to the church, of choosing, 
not only a pastor for itself, but a minister for the town.* 

In 1692, soon after the erection of the colonies into one prov- 
ince by the charter of king William, it was enacted, that “ every 
minister, being a person of good conversation, able, learned, and 
orthodox, that shall be chosen by the major part of the inhabitants 
of any town, at a town meeting duly warned for that purpose, shall 
be the minister of such town, and the whole town shall be obliged 
to pay towards his settlement and maintenance.”t—This law is 
usually represented as depriving the church of its right in the 
choice of a pastor. But the law itself says nothing of this, and 
we do not see on what the inference is founded. ‘The subject of 
the law is, not the church and its pastor, but the town and its 
minister. And what is taken from the church is, not, as we un- 
derstand it, the right of choosing its own pastor, but that of choos- 
ing a minister for the town. 

The law, however, was not sufficiently explici it, and in many 
places could not be enforced. Accordingly it was repealed the 
next year, and in place thereof it was enact d, “ that each respect- 
ive gathered church, in any town or place, being in want of a min- 
ister, shall have power, according to the directions given in the 
word of God, to choose thetr own minister ; and the major part of 
such inhabitants as do there usually attend on the public worship 
of God, and are by law duly qualifie d for voting in town affairs, 
concurring with the church’s act, and the persons thus elected and 
approved accepting thereof, and settling with them, shall be their 
minister,” &c.{ In addition to this, it was provided, in 1695, 
“‘that when at any time a church shall make choice of a minister, 
and the inhabitants of the town or precinct shall deny their appro- 
bation of the church’s choice, the church may call in the help of 
an ecclesiastical council ; and in case the council shall approve the 
election of the church, such minister, accepting the choice, and 
settling with them, shall be the minister of the town or precinct; 
but if the council shall not approve, the church shall proceed to 
the election of another minister.’’§ 

Here the subject rested, until the adoption of the Constitution, 
in 1780; a period oi eighty-five years. During all this while, the 
church continued to choose its own pastor, and the town or par- 
ish its own minister; and the choice falling ultimately, in almost 
every case, upon the same person, the churches had rest, and the 


* Colony Laws, pp. 101, 104. ¢ Ibid. 
¢ Province Laws, p- 255. § Ibid. p. 286 
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interests of religion were secured and promoted. But one in- 
stance has been mentioned, or is recollected, in this long course of 
years, in which church and parish so seriously disagreed respect- 
ing the choice of a minister, that a separation was the result. 
This occurred at Middleborough in 1744. Of the particulars 
concerning this case, we are not informed; but the fact, that it 
stands alone in the books of those who feel interested to dispar- 
age the state of our ecclesiastical affairs previous to the adoption 
of the Constitution, is evidence strong of the general harmony 
which at that period prevailed. 

In the third article of the bill of rights prefixed to the Constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts, it is provided, “ that the several towns, par- 
ishes, precincts, and other bodies politic, or religious societies, shall at 
all times, have the exclusive right of electing their public teachers, 
and of contracting with them for their support and maintenance.” 

This language has been thought by some to take from the 
church the right of electing its own pastor, and to place it, in 
this respect, entirely within the power of the parish. But to 
this conclusion we can by no means subscribe. We are un- 
willing to charge those venerable men, who framed the Constitu- 
tion of this Commonwealth, with so great and needless an innova- 
tion upon the immemorial usages of the country ; and still more, 
with so gross impropriety and injustice, as the interpretation above 
given would imply. Would they, by a single clause, take from 
perhaps five hundred churches, a right which had been guaranteed 
to them by immemorial usage, by long established Jaws, and (as 
they suppose d) by Christ himself? Would they take from five 
hundred associations of persons for the most solemn purposes of 
religion, aright which is claimed by all voluntary associations— 
the right of electing their own officers, and oblige them to receive 
as officers, as pastors, who should preside in their meetings, ad- 
minister their ordinan®es, and break to them the bread of life, 
those whom other and foreign bodies, mere civil corporations, 
should please to set over them, or force upon them? The suppo- 
sition cannot be admitted; and we desire to be thankful that it 
need not be. 

We shall endeavor to shew, first, that the passage above quoted 
from the Constitution is not inconsistent with the right of the churches 
to choose their own pastors ; and, second, that it secures to them 
this right. 

It is not inconsistent with the exercise of this right.—If it is 
inconsistent with it, and was intended and known to be, at the 
time of its adoption, how can it be accounted for that its adoption 
was not strenuously opposed by the churches. Why did they ac- 
quiesce in it? How could the y, indeed, without surrendering their 
dearest natural rights, abandoning all previous usage, reproach- 
ing the memory of their fathers, violating acknowledged duty, 
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and betraying the cause of their Lord and Master? And yet they 
did acquiesce, so far as we know, without a murmur. And the 
fact that they did, is evidence of the strongest kind, that no ap- 
prehensions were then entertained that so dear a right as that of 
choosing their pastors was about to be wrested from them. 

That the partof the Constitution above quoted is not inconsis- 
tent with the rights of the churches, is evident from the very | face 
of it. ‘The Constitution says “ that towns par ishes, precincts, &c. 
shall have at all times the exclusive right of electing their public 
teachers,” &c. And so say we. It is their natural right, and they 
ought to have it. ‘The church has no right to impose a religious 
teacher, an officer, upon the town or parish, against its will. Let 
the parish have, what the Constitution gives it, the exclusive right 
of choosing its own religious teacher.—But is the exercise of this 
right on the part of the parish at all inconsistent with the rights of 
the church? We think not. The parish has a right, by the Con- 
stitution, to choose a minister for itself; but no right to choose a 
pastor for the church. The church is quite another and distinct 
body—distinct in nature as well as fact; and the right of one body 
to choose officers for itself, conveys no right to choose officers for 
another body. ‘The right of the parish to choose and contract 
with an officer for its own benefit, conveys no right or power to 
constitute an ecclesiastical officer, and establish him over the 
church. 

But we have farther evidence that the Constitution is not in- 
consistent with the right of the church to elect its own pastor. 
The truth is, the churches generally have exercised this right, ever 
since the adoption of the Constitution; and what is more, they 
have done it by the advice and recommendation of the highest 
judicial authority in the State. Says the Hon. Judge Sedgwick 
(in Avery vs. Tyringham) “the modeof settling ministers has 
continued in eve ry respect the same, since the establishing of the 
Constitution, that it was before. The ciurch call the minister; 
the town, at a legal meeting, concur in the invitation and vote the 
salary ; and the minister, after solemn consideration, accepts the 
invitation,” &c.* Chief Justice Parsons, in the same case, speaking 
of these ancient usages, observes “* They so manifestly tend to the 
preservation of good order, peace, and harmeny among the people, 
in the exercise of their religious privileges, it may be presumed 
that a departure | from them will never be admitted by any town, but 
in cases of necessity.”+ Chief Justice Parker, ones on the 
same subject, says, “ We agree with him” (C. J. Parsons) “ in 
estimating highly these ancient usages, protected as the people are 
by the constitutional provision, and in hoping that they may be ob- 
served in future, as they have been in past times.”{—We have 


* Mass. Term Reports, vol. iii, pp. 171, 173 t Ibid. p. 180. t Vol. xvi. p. 510. 
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here the testimony of our Supreme Judges, that, since the adoption 
of the Constitution, the churches have elected their own pastors, 
as they did previously ; and what is of much more consequence, 
we have their earnest recommendation that the practice may con- 
tinue. But would these high expositors and guardians of the 
Constitution recommend a practice which was inconsistent with 
the Constitution—repugnant to it—and which the Constitution was 
designed to abolish? It cannot and will not be believed. We 
infer therefore, conclusively—and we challenge any one to deny us 
the inference—that the Constitution of Massachusetts is not in- 
consistent with the right of the churches to elect their own pas- 
tors.—So far from this, we observe, 

That the Constitution secures to them this right. he Con- 
stitution says, “that the several towns, parishes, precincts, and 
other bodies politic, or religious societies, shall, at all tirees, have 
the exclusive right,” &c. ‘The only question is, can C ngrega- 
tional churches be fairly included among the public bodies here 


specified ¢ nig say they can be andare. ‘They are not towns, or 
parishes, or precincts, we acknowledge ; but they are ‘bodies 
politic,” hae were so considered, at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution. They are now, and were then, “religious socie- 


ties.” Reserving the proof of the corporate existence and powers 
of the churches to be exhibited in another place, suffice it to ob- 
serve here, that they are frequently spoken of, by our early eccle- 
siastical writers, as “tncorporate bodies.” This i s precisely the 
phrase which Mr. Wise, in several instances applies to them.’’* 
They are called in the Platform « political churches.” (chap. iv.) 
The learned editor of W inthrop speaks of “each of our churches 
as a body corporate.”+ In the law of 1754, which was re-enacted 
in 1786, but a few years after the adoption of the Constitution, 
churches are expressly denominated “ bodies politic.” t 

And unquestionably they are “religious societies.” What shall 
we call a voluntary association of professedly religious persons for 
purely religious purposes, if not a religious society? Indeed, Chief 
Justice Parker admits, that churches, distinct from parishes, “may 
be religious societies, under the statute of 1811.” I—We speak 
here, let it be observed, merely of the phraseology which has been 
used on this subject; and we see (without going at present into 
the proof of the actual corporate existence of the churches) that 
they may be fairly included among these “ bodies politic or religious 





* See Vindication, &c. pp. 49, 89. t Winthrop, vol. i. p. 95. 
¢ Province Laws, p. 606. Perhaps it will be said, that by “ bodies politic” in the statute, 
are intended, not churches, but the de acons of churches. But the statute, in the 


section 
referred to, is “ limiting the income of church grants,” and provides, that the income to 
any one such body politic, shall not exceed three hundred pounds per annum.” The 
church then is here called a ‘ ‘hody politic.” Indeed, if it is not so called, then the statute 


does not “ limit the income of church grants,” but merely such as are made directly to 
the deacons. 
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societies,” to which the Constitution secures the ‘ right of electing 
their public religious teachers, and” (if they ple ase) “of contracting 
with them for their support and maintenance.”* 

This right is secured to the churches, not ‘only by the Constitu- 
tion, but by existing laws. We refer particularly to the law of 
1800, which provides, ‘that the respective churches, connected and 
associated in public worship with the several towns, parishes, pre- 
cincts, &c. shall at all times have, use, eaercise, and enjoy all their 
accustomed privileges and liberties, respecting divine worship, church 
order and discipline, not repugnant to the Constitution.”—The 
churches, in 1800, had been accustomed to enjoy the “ privilege ” 
and the “liberty” of electing their own pastors. Hence, the 
statute secures to them the continuance of this privilege, unless it 
shall be found repugnant to the Constitution. But we have shewn, 
beyond all question, that the exercise of this privilege on the part 
of the churches, is not repugnant to the Constitution. Would our 
Supreme Judges, once and again, recommend the continuance of 
a practice which was repugnant to the Constitution? Can Chief 
Justice Parker be supposed to hold “a usage in high estimation,” 
and to “ hope it may be observed in future,” which is repugnant 
to the Constitution of the Commonwealth?—The right of the 
churches to elect their own pastors is not then to be regarded as 
repugnant to the Constitution; and if not repugnant to it, then this 
right is firmly secured to the churches, by the statute to which we 
have referred. 

It may be inquired here, whether, according to the exposition 
given of existing laws, any alteration has been made by the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. And we answer, an alteration ina single 
particular, has been made. ‘The provision of the law of 1695, 
by which, in case of difference between church and parish, the 
church, with the advice and consent of an ecclesiastical council, 
might impose a minister on the parish, is annulled. Under the 
Constitution, the church has no such power as this; and we are 
quite willing it should be so. We ask no such power for the 
church, and if it remained, we should hope it might never be ex- 
ercised. The church still retains the exclusive right to choose its 
own pastor, as the parish does to choose its own minister; and this 
is enough. 

But it may be asked, what will be the effect, in churches and 
parishes ‘* connected and associated in public worship,” of giving 
to each the exclusive right of choosing its own religious te acher ? 
And we answer, The effect will be according to circumstances. If, 
owing to radical differences of opinion, or to any other cause, the 

* We shall shew by and by, that the first churches in Massachusetts not only chose their 
ors, but contracted with the »m, and assessed and collected money for their maintenance. 
IPhe first church in Boston, it seems, continued this practice, for almost an hundred years. 


Many churches have the ability to do this now, and ought to have the right, if they please 
to exercise it. We are thankful that this right is secured to them by the Constitution, 
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choice of each cannot be made to fix upon the same person; then 
they must separate—as it is undoubtedly best they should. But if 
they intend to remain united ; then care must be taken, that the 
eyes, the hearts, and the choice of each may ultimately rest upon 
the same individual. A spirit of conciliation and kindness must 
be cultivated, and each must endeavor (so far as duty will allow,) 
to meet the views and wishes of the other. When things are 

prepared for an event of so much interest, the church has a meet- 
ing by itself, and makes its choice. The ‘parish also has a meet- 
ing by itself, freely chooses the same person, and contracts with 
him accordingly. After an acceptance of overtures, and ordina- 
tion in the usual form, this person sustains a twofold office or re- 
lation. He is the pastor of the church, and the minister of the 
parish. As pastor of the church, he is to guide its devotions, ad- 
minister its ordinances, and preside in all its meetings for business. 
As minister of the parish, he is to take the lead in its worshipping 
assembly, teach the doctrines and duties of religion, and perform 
customary parochial services. ‘T’o a person sustaining this twofold 
office or relation, it not unfrequently happens, that one part of the 
connexion ceases, and not the other. His ecclesiastical connexion 
perhaps terminates, while his parochial contract and office remain. 
Or his contract with the parish terminates, while his connexion with 
the church remains. We know several clergymen in Massachu- 
setts, who are now placed in one or the other of these situations. 

But it may still be asked, whether no legal provision exists, in 
case the church and the parish do not choose the same person, for 
bringing the one to submit to the other. And here we are brought 
to a new epoch in the legal history of our churches, occasioned by 
some late decisions of the Supreme Court respecting them. Opin- 
ions were expressed, particularly in the case of Eliphalet Baker 
and another vs. Samuel Fales, (alias the celebrated Dedham case) 
which, much as we respect and honor the distinguished individual 
who pronounced them, we must think unsupported by reason, or 
the laws, and of fatal influence upon the liberties, if not the exist- 
ence, of the churches. We reserve to another place a particular 
consideration of the opinions here refered to, and of the Report of 
this decision generally. At present, we shall merely exhibit the 
views of the Judges, so far as they bear upon the right of the 
churches to elect their own pastors. 

When church and parish disagree in their choice of a religious 
teacher, an officer common to both; and neither body is disposed 
to yield; and the house of worship is the property of the parish; 
we cannot consistently complain, and we do not, that the church 
should be compelled to withdraw, and institute worship by itself. 
But this surely is all the sacrifice which the church, in such case, 
should be required to make. If its members are willing not only 
to leave the house of worship, but to abandon their interest in it 
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as members of the parish, and provide other accommodations for 
themselves ; this is sacrifice enough. But our Judges have so in- 
terpreted the Constitution and laws, as to feel compelled to say, 
that this is not enough. The church, it is decided, cannot with- 
draw. It is indissolubly bound to the parish ; and in no case of 
disagreement, however irreconcilable, or of oppression, however 
severe, can it disconnect itself. Its members may vote to with- 
draw, and may withdraw, in a majority of ten to one; but they 
withdraw only as individuals—they leave the church behind. Yea, 
if all go, and go by solemn vote, they do but commit ecclesiastical 
suicide; they extinguish the church, but cannot remove it. Hence, 
in case ‘of disagreement between the church and parish, in regard 
to the settlement of a minister, there is now nothing left to the 
church, but to inflict violence upon itself, and perish by its own 
hands, or to receive a pastor, to preside in its meetings, administer 
its ordinances, and break to it the bread of life, whom it cannot 
love, approve, or choose, but whom the parish has placed over it, 
against its will. Now this, we are compelled to consider a hard- 
ship. We are compelled to regard it as unjust and cruel. 

To the views of the Judges, as here exhibited (and it will appear 
that the account is not exaggerated) our objections will be offered 
before we close. 

(To be continued.) 


—~ 
THOUGHTS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


(Continued from p. 42.) 


In continuation of my remarks, I would observe, 

8. That the commencement of religion is not indicated by 
any exact order or method of divine manifestation. 

The change which takes place, isa change in the affections. A 
change from selfishness to benevolence ;—from sin to holiness; and 
Sion a supreme love to the creature, to a supreme love to God. 
This benevolence is, in its nature, that love which the law of God 
requires, and which, when perfect, is the fulfilling of the law. In its 
earliest existence, it is the generic principle of the Christian graces, 
every one of them being only love or holiness, diversified in its 
operations, and distinguished by other names, as it terminates in 
different objects. Thus, repentance is the sorrow which a holy 
mind feels for sin; and faith is the affectionate reliance of asancti- 
fied heart, upon Christ; and resignation is a benevolent acquies- 
cence in the divine will; and meekness is self-possession, and good 
will toward enemies, under circumstances of provocation; and 
brotherly love is the complacency which one Christian feels for 
another Christian. But if the question were urged, Which of 
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these Christian graces actually exists first in the soul? the answer 
must be, That on which the mind’s eye is fixed, when the sacred 
principle of holy love commences its operation in the soul, and 
which, of course, will correspond in some degree with the kind of 
instruction which is given, and the particular points of the divine 
character and government, which have engaged the attention, and 
interested the feelings. If a man born blind, should be suddenly 
restored to sight, what external object would he see first? Un- 
doubtedly, that which happened to be in the line of vision, when 
his eyes were first opened. In the same manner, when the eye 
of the understanding is first opened, that specific affection awakes 

first, which is first called for, by that divine object which is first 
presented to the mind. It may be vepentance, or submission, or 
faith, or love to enemies, or brothe rly love, or a spirit of prayer, 
as the object in the mind’s eye shall! « -all forth specific holy affection. 

This account corresponds with the. phenomena of conversion. 
Scarcely any two persons commence a spiritual existence with 
precisely the same views and affections. Nor is there anything 
more hopeless, than the attempt to reduce to method or order, 
the first movements of divine life in the soul; nor any fear of 
young Christians more unfounded, or more common, than that 
their exper rience may be deceptive, because, in the first religious 
exercises of other persons, they do not find the exact image and 
superscription of their own. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit. There is, amidst indefinite circumstantial variety, a uni- 
versal, general likeness: as the constituent parts of the human 
countenance are the same, though combined with all that differ- 
ence of color and proportions, which constitutes the evidence of 
individuality. 

9. The existence of religion does not imply the perceived 
existence at once, of all the Christian graces. The nature of 
the mind does not admit of it. The affections can exist only in 
the view of the proper objects of aTection, presented to the heart, 
through the medium of the understanding. But the understanding 
can no more simultaneously, look at as many objects, as there are 
Christian graces, with such distinct contemplation as is indispensa- 
ble to emotion, than the eye can pour its concentrated inspection 
many objects at the same time. The Christian graces must, 
therefore, be successive in their order, as the mind can only present 
and inspect in succession, their several objects. Besides, the 
coexistence of some religious affections, is, in their nature, in- 
compatible. How can mourning for sin, and deep prostration of 
spirit, consist with the elevation and vivacity of joy, and gratitude, 
and praise. Some of the Christian graces, such as unconditional 
submission, and repentance for sin, may exist w ithout any appre- 
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hension of pardon and personal safety; while to gratitude and 
praise for pardon and sanctification, hope is indispensable. And 
yet it is no uncommon thing for the young Christian to sit down, 
and search his heart, as with a candle, to see if he can find init 
at once, every one of the Christian graces; and, in default of such 
a discovery, to feel alarmed and disquieted, lest his hope should 
be vain. 

10. Nor does the existence of religion enable the Christian 
to call up at bidding, for his inspection, any particular Christian 
grace. For the affections do not move at the word of command. 
They can be produced only by mental attention, bestowed upon 
the objects of the affections. It is while we muse, that the 
fire burns. Nothing is more sure to extinguish religious affection, 
than to make upon the heart a direct demand for it. The heart 
cannot feel, but as the objects of affection are presented. But, 
while the understanding is employed in categorical demands of 
love, repentance, and faith, and in watching and waiting to see if the 
heart obeys; it is turned off from the glorious objects which can 
alone inspire affection, and the poor heart becomes motionless and 
dead, during the cold chills and darkness of the disastrous eclipse. 
To demand ‘of the heart feeling, that we m: ty inspect and analyze it 
at pleasure, is, therefore, the most pr posterous demand that could 
be made; ail of course, it is always, and justly refused. And yet, 
there are multitudes, who thus torture their hearts, with the demand 
for religious affections, while the only possible means by which 
the heart can act, are whe ld. 4 or ‘the e ye may as we Il be ex- 
pected to see, in the absence of all objects of vision, as the heart to 
feel, in the absence of all the prope r objects of religious affection. 

The proper way to examine the heart, is, to watch its move- 
ments while in action, and almost unsus picious of the inspection. 
And the way to call forth the affections, is to turn the mental eye 
upon God, his works and word; upon Jesus Christ, his glorious 
character, his love, his compassion, his sufficiency and willingness 
to save.—And another way to make a holy heart beat perceptibly, 
is, BY VIGOROUS ACTION FoR Gop. Many Christians, who doubt 
and fear concerning the existence of spiritual life in their souls, sit 
down with heavy heart and downcast eye, to feel their own feeble 
pulse; and while they sit inactive, and almost bre athless, to catch 
the slow and feeble stroke, it always will be feeble; for vigorous 
action is as indispensable to a vigorous spiritual life, as it is in 
the animal system, to a vigorous tone. If a man were doubtful 
whether his vital organs were sound, how would he ascertain 
the fact? Let him not sit down, to watch, with hesitation and 
fear, the throbbings of the vital organ; but rather do with his 
might what his hand findeth to do, and action itself will bring its 
own evidence. The powerful throbbing of the great organ of life 
will soon convince him that the central energies are in order, 
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by the blush of health, and muscular tone which their powerful 
action will send through the system. In like manner, let feeble, 
downcast, doubting Christians shake off their sloth, and rouse up 
to action. Let them read, and pray, and act for God with all their 
might, and the spiritual pulsation will rise, and a spiritual vigor 
will diffuse itself through the soul.—If Christians would act for 
God with more decision, they would not need a microscope to 
make their graces visible. 

11. It is not to be anticipated, as the result of a saving con- 
version, that one unvarying state of enjoyment shall mark the 
Christian course. 

This, however, until experience has corrected the mistake, is 
almost.ever the expectation. But, commonly, the first manifesta- 
tions of divine things, and the first exercises of pure joy are followed 
by darkness. ‘The morning without clouds, which the happy soul 
thought would surely shine more and more unto the perfect day, is 
suddenly overcast, and all his new born hopes blasted. ‘The Chris- 
tian life is, however, only the alternation of conflict and victory, of 
hope and fear, of light and darkness. The great principle of holi- 
ness gains stre ngth, on the whole, through every vicissitude; but 
nothing is more changeable than a Christian’s frame. From the 
state of his health, of the atmosph re, of worldly cares, as well as 
from bodily fatigue, his affections are liable to frequent variations ;— 
as they are, also, from the relative degrees of his fidelity in keeping 
his heart: to which must be added, the unavoidable limitation of high 
emotion to short seasons, from the utter incapacity of the nervous 
system to endure protracted excitement, without intervals of ex- 
hausted sensibility. And yet, many Christians keep themselves, 
through fear of death, all their lifetime subject to bondage, because 
they cannot always be on the mount. “Oh, could we but feel con- 
stantly, as we feel at times, we could not doubt. But, alas! how 
transient are these delightful frames ; and by what seasons of dark- 
ness and stupidity are they followed.” Yes, and until we are blessed 
with spiritual bodies, high pleasurable emotion cannot but exhaust 
feeling, and induce insensibility—misnamed stupidity. Let young 
Christians remember, then, that changing frames are the condition 
of our terrestrial existence, of our alliance with bodies; and while 
they dread that stupidity which is the result of inattention, forbear 
to tax themselves with an amount, and constancy of feeling, which 
the very laws of our being forbid: and as they do not tremble 
every time the sun hides his face behind a cloud, let them not be 
filled with amazement and fear at every variation of spiritual light, 
and every fluctuation of religious affection. Let them remember, 
that justification is by faith, and not by works; and that salvation is 
of grace, through the merit of Christ, and not through the merit 
of comfortable frames; and that our strength and safety are in the 
aummutability of Christ, and not in our own ever varying feelings 
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To the Editor of the Christian Examiner. 
Sir, 


This second letter I write, to apprize you and the reviewer 
of what you ought to have known long since, viz. that the doc- 
trine, that infants are damned, has never been the received doctrine 
of the churches denominated Calvinistic. 

I might content myself, simply, with an analysis of the quotations 
which the reviewer has produced in evidence against us; for, how- 
ever ignorant of Calvinism, and negligent of inquiry, I may be, He, 
doubtless, has ‘‘ ransacked public libraries, importuned his friends, 
and taken whatever means,” to obtain from Calvinistic authors, 
evidence of the doctrine of infant damnation. He has, also, from 
his most ample materials, made his own selections, and given from 
Calvin, he thinks, the “strongest quotations.” It might suffice, 
therefore, in order to repel the charge, to show that his proofs are 
nugatory. But, as Calvinism has so long been misrepresented on‘ 
this point, and the memory of the illustrious dead blackened with 
calumny, I choose to take a wider range, and show, that in every 
age, the most authentic documents stamp falsehood upon the charge 
so long repeated, that Calvinists believe and teach the damnation 
of infants ;—that it is made and propagated, not only without 
evidence, but against evidence; and is, probably, an instance unpa- 
ralleled, of a slander so long sustained in the face of indubitable 
evidence to the contrary. 

I have another motive for this course. As evangelical light 
returns to the nations, and the aieoies of papal and heretical 
opposition subsides, the Reformers, those suns of other days, to 
whom the world owes its emancipation from civil and religious 
despotism, are destined, I doubt not, to rise again, and to receive 
from grateful millions, that undivided homage which their intel- 
lectual greatness, their illustrious piety, and sublime moral daring 
in the cause of God and man, so eminently deserve. The Sun 
of righteousness, as he rises, will dry up the marshes and miry 
places, and drive away the dark vapors, and put to silence the 
croaking which for ages had been without intermission. 

The proper evidence of the sentiments of a denomination of 
Christians is to be sought in their public formularies of doctrine, 
and in their most approved writers; and if, in neither the one nor 
the other, an odious sentiment ascribed to them can be found, the 
allegation, of course, is false. 

That the Calvinistic creeds from the Reformation to this day 
teach no such doctrine as that infants are damned, is a matter of 
perfect notoriety. Ido not believe the reviewer can find a Cal- 
vinistic creed, the work of any age, which teaches the doctrine of 
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infant damnation, or any doctrine which either directly or remotely 
implies it. I have before me, A Harmony OF THE CONFESSIONS 
OF THE FAITH OF THE CHRISTIAN AND REFORMED CHURCHES, 
WHICH PURELY PROFESS THE HOLY DOCTRINE OF THE GOSPEL, 
IN ALL THE CHIEF KINGDOMS, NATIONS, AND PROVINCES OF 
Evrore ; and though it does not belong to me to prove a nega- 
tive, I volunteer to do so, that the Christian public may see the 
documents for themselves, and know that the y teach no such thing 
as the doctrine of infant damnation. They all teach the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s sin to the whole human race, infants not excepted ; 
and that, in consequence, they are depraved, and children of wrath, 
and justly exposed to eternal death; but they do not teach, as 
Van Mastricht testifies, that they are actually damned, but refer 
them to the divine discretion.* 

Tue Conression or Avucssure, is Lutheran, and, though 
stronger than any Calvinistic confession, does not teach that infants 
are damned; for the Lutheran church, though their symbol remains, 
hold to the doctrine that infants are saved, with more decision 
probably, than any other. 

The article on orignal sin is, ** All that come into the world are, 
through Adam’s fall, subject to God’s wrath, and eternal death.” 
(By “subject” is to be unders stood, liable to, exposed to ; othe rwise, 
they would be made to teach the damnation of all men.) “ 'T bis 
original blot is sin indeed, condemning and _ bringing ete ae death 
even now also upon them which are not born again by baptism, 
and the Holy Ghost.”+ ‘This respects adults as well as infants, 
and asserts the necessity of regeneration, in consequence of origi- 
nal sin, in respect to both adults and infants; but no more decides 
that infants, dying in infancy, are damned, than it decides that all 
the adult subjects of original sin are damned. Mosheim, a Lu- 
theran, who has written a treatise to prove that infants are saved, 
says, * This depravity of our nature, although it is voluntary, and 
is underived from our first parents, is, nevertheless, imputed to us 
as sin, in the chancery of heaven ; wherefore, if no other sin were 
added, we should be exposed to divine punishment on account of 
this depravity itself.”t Did Mosheim teach, therefore, expressly, 
the doctrine that infants are damned ? 

Tue Hevvetian Conress1on.—*‘ Such an one as he ( (Adam) 
became by his fall, such are all his offspring, ever subject to sin, 
death, and divers calamities.” And by the death to which man 
is exposed, they say, “we understand, not only bodily death, but 
everlasting punishment, due to our corruption and to our sins.”’|| 


*The question at issue now, is not whether the doctrine of o en ul sin by imputation of 
sin is true, or is expressed in "1 mguage whic h is most intelligit or suitable at the pre $< 
ent time, hut simply and only, Did they teach in any form, the dts ition of infants 7 

+ Harmony, p. 71 

+ Elementa Theologia Dogmata, vol. i. p. 540. 
§ Harmony, D ; 
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Conrgssion or Basit.—* He (man) fell into sin, of his own 
accord; by the which fall, whole mankind is made corrupt and 
subject (liable) to damnation. Hence it is, that our nature is 
defiled, and become so prone unto sin, that, except it be removed 
by the Holy Ghost, man, of himself, can neither do, nor will, any 
good.”* 

Conression or Bouemia, or the Waldenses.—* Whereby he 
(Adam) stripped and bereaved himself and his posterity of the 
state of perfection, and goodness of nature, and the grace of God, 
and those good gifts of the justice and the image of God which 
were engraffed in him; he partly lost them, and partly corrupted 
and defiled them, as if with horrible poison one should corrupt 
pure wine; and by this means he cast, headlong, both himself and 
all his offspring into sin, death, and all kind of miseries in this life, 
and into punishment eternal after this life :” i.e. exposed himself 
and all his posterity to eternal punishment; for they did not hold 
that all men are damned. 

Frencu Conression.—* We believe that all the offspring of 
Adam is infected with this contagion which we call original sin; 
that is, a stain spreading itself by propagation, and not by imita- 
tion only.—We believe that this stain is indeed a sin, because 
that it maketh all and every man (not so much as those little ones 
excepted which as yet lie hid in their mothers’ womb) guilty ; i. e. 
deserving of eternal death.”+ ‘This philosophy, which supposed 
that guilt and depravity might be transferred by a divine appoint- 
ment, and that moral qualities might be transmitted, like physical 
properties, without knowledge or volition, obliged the Reformers 
to make the existence of depravity coeval with the existence of 
the body. This philosophy, however, Unitarians know full well, 
has been long since exploded in New England, and throughout a 
great portion of the Calvinistic churches of our land, as we shall 
have occasion to show. 

Conression or Bevo1a.—‘ We believe that through the dis- 
obedience of Adam, the sin that is called original, hath been spread 
and poured into all mankind, wherewith the very infants in their 
mothers’ womb are polluted, and is alone sufficient to the condem- 
nation of all mankind.” f 

Conression or Saxony.— We say, that all men, since the 
fall of our first parents, do, together with their birth, bring with 
them original sin. ‘Therefore, original sin is, both for the fall of 
our first parents, and for the corruption which followed that fall, 
even in our birth, to be subject to the wrath of God; to be 
worthy of eternal damnation, except we obtain remission for the 
Mediator’s sake.”’|| 


* Harmony, p. 63. t Ibid. p. 65. t Ibid. p. 70 | Ibid. p. 75, 76 
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Conression or Wirtremperc.—“ For his disobedience he 
(Adam) was deprived of the Holy Ghost, and made the bondman 
of Satan, and subject (liable) both to temporal and eternal damna- 
tion; and that evil did not stay in one only, Adam, but was derived 
unto all the posterity.””* 

Tue Eneiisn Conresston.—* We say also, that every man 
is born in sin, and leadeth his life in sin.” The 39 articles say, 
“In every person born into the world it (original sin) deserveth 
God’s wrath and damnation.” 

Tue Synop or Dorr was a most ample representation of the 
opinions of the whole Calvinistic world. They were convened 
to adjust the first public opposition which had ever been made to 
the doctrines of the Reformation. They discussed with the Re- 
monstrants the distinguishing doctrines of Calvinism. But their 
views are in exact accordance with the Reformers; and no indi- 
cation is given of the doctrine of infant damnation, either in their 
doctrine of predestination, or of original sin. Upon the latter 
subject they say “Such as man was after the fall, such chil- 
dren also did he beget. From a corrupt parent proceeded cor- 
rupt children, corruption being derived, by the just judgment of 
God, from Adam to all his posterity, Christ alone excepted ; not 
by imitation, (as the Pelagians formerly taught,) but by the propa- 
gation of a depraved nature. Wherefore all men are conceived 
in sin, and born children of wrath.”* 

Tue Synop at CamprinGe, 1648, which represented, not 
Massachusetts only, but New England, adopted, unanimously, “the 
Confession of faith published of late by the reverend Ass« mbly in 
England,” judging it “to be holy and orthodox, and judicious in all 
matters of faith.” The same Confession was, in 1608, ad pted by 


the churches in Connecticut represented at Saybrook, as the sym- 
bol of their faith ; and the same is now the Confession of faith of the 
Presbyterian church in the United States. But this Confession, 
which represented the Calvinism of Old England and New, and 
which expresses, also, the doctrinal opinions of the church of Scot- 
land and of the Presbyterian church in the United States, teaches 
neither directly, nor by implication, that infants are damned. The 
language of this Confession is, ‘* By this sin they (our first parents) 
and we, in them, fell from original righteousness, and communion 
with God, and so became dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all the 
faculties and parts of soul and body. The guilt of this sim was 
imputed, and corrupted nature conveyed, to all their posterity. 
Every sin, both original and actua 





, doth, in its own nature, bring 
guilt upon the sinner, whereby he is bound over to the wrath of 
God, and curse of the law, and so made subject to death, with 
all miseries, spiritual, temporal, and eternal.” ; 


Harmony, p. 77 + Acta Dordtreehiana, 
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But, beside these public general Confessions of faith, it has 
been the custom of each particular church, from the beginning to 
this day, to frame and adopt a Confession of faith and Covenant 
of her own, as the ground of her existence, and of her recognition 
by sister churches. These Confessions of the first, and of sueceed- 
ing generations of churches, are extant. Probably there is nota 
Calvinistic church in New England without an orthodox Confession 
and Covenant of her own. | apprize the reviewer of this fact, that 
he may “ransack” the creeds of the first generations of churches, 
and take ‘“ whatever means” to explore those which have been 
formed successively, and which now exist; and I challenge him to 
produce a sentence from one which asserts or implies that infants are 
damned. And could one be found, it would be an anomaly, an utter 
exception to the general fact. It is needless to quote from these 
Confessions; for, with a most wonderful diversity of language, they 
all teach the great doctrines of the Bible, which were taught at the 
Reformation. Framed with great variety of expression, and a 
liberty of conscience, unshackled by standards, there is not on earth 
a body of churches more intelligent and harmonious in doctrine 
than the churches of New England. With the Confession of faith 
subscribed by the Professors at Andover, Unitarians, I believe, are 
acquainted, it having afforded them no small occasion of disquiet. 
But, after all that they have seen, or thought they saw, of evil in it, 
they have never been able to find in it the doctrine that infants are 
damned; though there is reason to apprehend that some Unitarians 
have not been sparing in their efforts to create the belief that the 
Professors do hold to that doctrine. 

Thus it appears that a reviewer in a distinguished Unitarian pe- 
riodical, has publicly charged Calvinists with holding a sentiment 
which their system does not contain, and which has never been 
avowed in a Calvinistic Confession of faith, or implied in anything 
taught in one, from the Reformation to this day. 

The next source of evidence corcerning the faith of Calvinistic 
churches, is to be found in the most approved Calvinistic authors. 
But here we shall show, that the authors chiefly relied on by the re- 
viewer, viz. Calvin, and Turrettin, and Edw: rds, and Be llamy, teach 
no such thing in the passages quote .d; and that the two who seem 
to teach it, are not, in any such sense, standard authors, or “* most 
approved writers,” as justifies the application of their peculiar 
sentiments to Calvinists as a denomination, and much less to the 
Calvinists of New England. 

Catvin.—His testimony, as quote d by the reviewer, concern- 
ing infants, is, that “they are born infected with the contagion of 
sin,”—-** are, in the sight ‘of God, polluted and defiled,”—* are all 
by nature children of wrath,”—that “ infants themselves bring their 
damnation (condemnation) with them from their mother’s womb,”— 
that “ their whole nature is, as it were, a seed of sin, so that it can- 
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not but be odious and abominable to God.” But, does the review- 
er need to be told, that, while all this is testimony absolute that Cal- 
vin believed in the depravity of infants, and their just e Lame to 
damnation, it contains not a syllable which teaches or imp! ies the 
fact that they are actually damned, which does not prove, just as con- 
clusively, the eternal damnation al all mankind. 

The next paragraph might startle us as translated by Professor 
Norton, in his Views of Calvinism, and also as translated by the 
reviewer, provided it were correctly translated. I shall give the 
original ; the translation of Professor Norton; and that of the re- 
viewer; and of Allen, the late English translator; with my reasons 
for supposing that by Allen to be correct, and that Professor 
Norton and the reviewer have both mistranslated Calvin. 


“‘Tterum quero, unde factum est ut tot gentes, una cum liberis 
eorum infantibus, zterne morti involueret lapsus Ade, absque 
remedio, nisi guia Deo visum est. Decretum quidem horri- 
bile, fateor.”* 

This passage the Professor translates as follows: ‘I ask again, 
how it has come to pass that the fall of Adam has involved so many 
nations, with their infant children, in eternal death, and this without 
remedy, but because such was the will of God. It is a horrible de- 
cree, | confess.” + 

The translation of the reviewer is as follows : ‘* How has it hap- 
pened, that the fall of Adam has involved so many nations, with 
their infant children, in eternal death, but because it so seemed 
good in the sight of God. It is a dreadful decree, I confess.” } 

Allen’s translation: ‘1 inquire again, how it came to pass 
that the fall of Adam, independent of any remedy, should in- 
volve so many nations, with their infant children, in eternal death, 
but because such was the willof God. It is an awful decree, I 
confess.”’| 

The meaning of this passage, as a proof of infant damnation, de- 
pends on the collocation or omission of “ absque remedio” (with- 
out remedy) in the translation. As Professor Norton has placed it, 
following strictly the collocation of the words in the original, the 
passage teaches that “ many nations, with their infant children, are 
involved in eternal death, and that without re -medy ;”—and the re- 
viewer, omitting “ absque remedio” (without re smedy,) though it 
belongs to the sentence, and controls its meaning so entirely, 
makes Calvin teach that “ the fall of Adam has involved so many 
nations, with their infant children, in eternal death ;”—while Allen, 
by placing “ absque remedio” (without remedy) in the translation 
before “tot gentes” (so many nations,) makes Calvin say, simply 
what himself and all the Reformers had said, viz. that, inde- 





* Institutes, lib. iii. cap. 23. sec. 7. ¢ Christ. Examiner, vol. iv. No. 5. p. 432. 
+ Norton’s Views of Calvinism, p. 14. || Institutes, lib. iil. cap. 23. sec. 7 
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pendent of any remedy, the fall involved all mankind in eternal 
death. 

That this is the true construction, the context does not permit us 
to doubt; for the subject of discussion was, whether it is any 
where * declared in express terms, that Adam shoul ; 


py rish by his 


defection.” Not whether he should actua ly be damned, but 
whether he should, by that act, be condemned and exposed justly 
to eternal we ‘ath. And, among other reasons to prove that the de- 
fection of Adam did expose him to eternal de: th, by a divine con- 
stitution or decree, he alleges the fact, that the loss of salvation by 


the whole race, in consequence of the fall, was by a divine constitu- 


tion, and not by any natural connexion of cause and effect; and 
1 } 


demands, if the effect of Adam’s fall upon his posterity was to 





subject them to eternal death, how it can be sup Ppo sed that the ef- 
fect upon himself, should not have been, at leas s fatal to him 
as to his offspring. ‘ What prevents theii dbecieidias concern- 
ing one man, what they reluctantly grant concerning the whole 
species. ‘The Scripture proclaims that all men were, in the per- 
son of their father, sentenced to eternal death.” Then follows, af- 
ter a few lines, the sentence in question, which is a pressing home 
of his conclusion, from the foregoing premises: ‘I ask again, how 
it came to pass | that the fall of Ad independent of any remedy, 
should involve so many nations, with their infant children, in eternal 
death, but because such was the will of God.”—Now, “so many 
nations,” means, undoubtedly, not a few nations, a part of mankind, 
but is synonymous with what the same premises included above, a: 
no one wi! ho examines the passag ean fail to . Itisthe “whole 
race,” “the whole species,” “all men, in the person of their father, 
sentenced to eternal death,” of wi m he speaks in the phrase, “so 
many nations.” ‘This being the fact, if you place “ absque reme- 
dio” in the translation where Prof or Norton places it, it repre- 
sents Calvin as teaching the damnation of “ the whole race,” “the 
whole species,” “all mankind, and this without remedy,” as the 
consequence of Adam’s sin. Will the Professor maintain that Cal- 
vin taught the doctrine of the universal actual damnation of all man- 
kind? And yet his collocation of * : absque remedio” in the transla- 
tion, compe Is him to do so, for the ve ry introduction of the sentence, 


*‘ Iterum quero,” shows that Calvin urges the same argument now 
which he had just urged above. The omission of the reviewer to 
translate the words “ absque remedio” at all, so aaapeiaaies to 
the lucid interpretation of the sentence, and affording such deci- 
sive evidence to his purpose, if eransibeee d correctly by Professor 
Norton, seems to imply that he saw the mistake, and did not dare 
to repeat it, lest itshould be detected; and did not dare to trans- 
late it correctly, lest the discrepancy between the reviewer and the 
the Professor should attract notice, and thus expose the mistake. 
If the reviewer and the Professor were fellow-laborers in collecting 
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evidence, and writing the Review, it is not impossible that we 
have, in the omission by the reviewer of “ absque remedio,” the 
joint wisdom of them both. 

it should not be forgotten, that the a were published by 
Calvin both in Latin and in French, and that Allen had the benefit 
of both, and that the translation was made ‘while a keen controversy 
about Calvinism was going on, when any prominent mistake would 
be sure to be detected. Far be it from me to insinuate a suspi- 
cion of ~ Professor’s integrity. Much less of his ability to trans- 
late an ¢ y passage in John Calvin. I have only to regret the 
fact, wit “a being required to account for it, that there ade be 
but one light in the text to redeem it from perversion, and that 


the Professor and the reviewer should both, though in a different 
manner, put it out; the one by a wrong collocation of the words 
in his translation, and the other by omitting them altogettier. 

The reviewer is so hot upon the track of Calvin, in quest of the 


doctrine of infant damnation, that he ever overruns his game, and 
would fain prove that Calvin held that some infants of believing 
p arents, dying in infancy, are damned. Grotuus, it seems, had slan- 
dered C alvin, as Unitarians now do, re preset iting itas his doctrine, 
“that, from the breast of the same Christian mother, one child was 
conveyed to heaven, and another to hell.” And Rivet, as we now 
do, vindicated Calvin, maintaining that “ Calvin, and Calvinists in 
general, taught that the infants of believers, dying before they were 
capable of any moral act, were saved.” And, really, we should 
hive suppos sed Rivet’s express testimony, and Calvin’s express 
words, to be as good evidence as the reasoning of the reviewer to 
the contrary. Not so the reviewer. Rivet, he seems to admit, did 
hold to the salvation of the infants of believers. But Calvin, he 
_— cannot have believed as Rivet does, because “ it implies a 
hered litary succession to the aristocracy of the saints ; of the contin- 
ual transmission of the privilege of election by birthright; of the 
being born an heir of salvation, in virtue of natural descent. When 
thus stated, the doctrine cannot be believed by any one. It is too 
gross, and too inconsistent vg obvious facts.” But Rivet, it 
seems, believed it, although “ it cannot be believed by any one.” 
And why might not Calvin? Di 1 Calvin belie ~ nothing which 
the reviewer is pleased to call absurd? But Calvin, he insists, 
puts the children of believers “on no better ground than the 
infants of Jews, or rather than all Jews during the whole period of 
their history.” And, as many of the Jews perished in every period 
of their history, if Calvin places infants on no better ground, it 
would seem, that he must have taught the damnation of all the in- 
fants of believers, dying in infancy. 
What then did Calvin hold, on this subject ? 
That the children of believers are “ so exempted from the 
fate of the human race, as to be separated to the Lord;” by which 
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be meant, not that all others were damned, or that all the children 
of believers would, of course, be saved; but that they becarae, 
in such a sense members of the visible church as to be entitled to 
nagten. 

. That such children as are engrafted by baptism, and fail in 
adult age to obey the Gospel, are cut off; and 

3. That all the children of believers, dedicated to God, and 
dying in infancy, are saved. 

The reviewer says, that he (Calvin) speaks of predestination as 
applying equally to infants and adults. He does; but he does 
not say that any are actually reprobated. ‘The discrimination 
between Jacob and Esau, has no relevancy to the future state of 
infants. Had Esau died in infancy, it would have been to the 
purpose ; but then, it would not be Calvin, but the Bible, with 
whom the reviewer would be at war. 

1 have followed the reviewer through his windings, and mis- 
translations of Calvin, not because I could not wipe off, by 
a shorter course, the aspersion cast on him; but that the pub- 
lic may have an opportunity to decide what degree of credit 
is due to this anonymous Unitarian partizan writer; with what 
limited knowledge of his subject, and with what unauthorised 
confidence, he has spoken of the sentiments of Calvin concerning 
the future state of infants. I subjoin the following lettc, from 
Calvin to Knox, the Scotch reformer.* 


** But, because, in a proper use of baptism, the authority of 
God and his institution ought to be a sufficient reason for us, it is 
proper for us to inquire whom God, by his own voice, invites 
to baptism. Now, the promise comprehends, not only the offspring 
of each of the faithful in the first degree, but is extended to a 
thousand generations. Whence it happens that the interruption of 
piety which takes place under popery, will not have taken away 
the vigor and efficacy of baptism ; for the origin and reason of 
baptism, and its nature, are to be e:timated from the promise. I do 
not, therefore, at all doubt, but that the offspring of holy and pious 
ancestors, although their parents and grandparents were apostate, 
do still pertain to the body of the church.” Cal. Letters, p. 322. 


Now, 1. Calvin did believe in the salvation of all infants, dying 
in infancy, who are within the compass of the promise which is 
made to believers and their children. And, 2. He did believe 
that the promise extended to children of the thousandth genera- 
tion, though some of the intervening links of pious descent had 
been broken. He, of course, believed in the salvation of all in- 
fants, dying in infancy, who are within a thousand generations of 
a pious ancestor. ‘This is Calvin’s belief in the damnation of 
infants. 


* It is in answer to the question, whether the children of Roman Catholics may be 


‘ tised. 
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Calvin, it would seem then, came nearer to teaching the actual 
salvation of all infants, than the damnation of any. For, sweep 
a compass round all infants who die within a thousand generations 
of a pious ancestor, and how many will fall without the blessed 
circumference of mercy? 

Not a syllable, then, has been produced from Calvin, which 
proves that he taught that infants are damned. Hitherto, the 
reviewer has made the charge without evidence. And I now call 
upon him, by all the sanctions of violated justice, to retract the 
slander which he has so wantonly cast upon the memory of the 
holy dead. 

TuRRETTIN, as quoted by the reviewer, teaches the following 
things. 

That the guilt of original sin is sufficient for the condemna- 
tion of infants. 
That infants have been infected with original sin. 

3. That infants, though not subjects of law as regards action, 
are as regards disposition; and that volition in infants is not neces- 
sary to the contagion and guilt of original sin. 

This is all the evidence which the quotation from ae ttin fur- 
nishes that infants are, in fact, damned ; and it is gravely y quoted 
as if too plain to need a comment, and too irresistible to be de- 
nied. But we take the liberty to suggest to the reviewer, that 
his quotation from Turrettin is nothing to his purpose. He might 
as well have quoted ‘Adam, Seth, Enoch,” to prove that infants 
are damned. And, lest he should doubt our word, we will try 
again to show him, by the help of a syllogism, what an incorrigible 
aversion his premises and his conclusion have to come together : 

Original sin deserves damnation. And whoever deserves dam- 
nation, will certainly be damned. But Turrettin teaches that 
infants, as corrupted by original sin, do deserve damnation. 
Therefore, as we have abundantly proved, Turrettin teaches the 
actual damnation of infants. 

And now, elated by such a victory, in true Bon: + page style, he 
follows us up in our discomfiture, to make an end of us, by pouring 
in upon us the testimony of Augustine, a man who lived some 
ten centuries before Calvin was born, in order to prove that the 
Calvinists of New England and the United States, between whom 
and Augustine fifteen centuries have intervened, do believe, nev- 
ertheless, that infants are damned. ‘This is the greatest march of 
mind that I have met with in these marching days; the most fear- 
less act of mental agility, I cannot but think, ever attempted,—to 
make the premises and conclusion leap a ditch of fifteen centuries 
to come together. Now let us see how they succeed. At two 
leaps it is done. ‘Calvin thought highly of Augustine, and con- 
stantly (often) cited him as the highest authority ; therefore, on the 
subject of infant daranation, Calvin must have believed as Augus- 
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tine did. But Calvinists of the on sent day think highly of Calvin, 
and often quote him as the highes t authority ; therefore, they be- 
lieve, on the subject of infant damnation, as Calvin believed.’ 

Now then for the syllogism: He that highly esteems and almost 
constantly quotes an author as of the ve ry highest authority, must 
be supposed to believe exactly as he does on all points. But Cal- 
vin thus esteemed and quote »d Augustine; therefore , as Augustine 
believed in the damnation of infants, so did John Calvin, But 
modern Calvinists highly esteem and often quote Calvin as of the 
highest authority ; therefore, modern Calvinists, like him, believe 
in the damnation of infants. 

Now if we were in a court of justice, we should be permitted to 
cross-question these witnesses. And, as a “ deep stain” is likely to 
be fixed on our character, should we be convicted, I know not 
why legal evidence should not be demanded. I would take the 
liberty, therefore, to ask John Calvin a few questions. 

Ques. Has your high estimation of Augustine led you anywhere 
to avow, that you believed in every sentiment which he taught? 

/lns. Never. 

Ques. Have you or fee re avowed your belief in the particular 
sentiment ascribed to Augustine—that infants are damned? 

Ans. Never. “The strongest passages” in my writings, how- 
ever tortured, cannot be made to teach any such opinion. 

We would now put a few questions also to Augustine. 

Ques. Did you, Sir, believe and teach that infants are damned ; 
meaning by the term damnation, what it is now in common use un- 
derstood to mean—a condition ar xcessive and unmingled suffer- 
ing, bodily and mental ? 


Ave. Horresco! Nunquam, nunquam. Dixi “ Contra Julianum, 
lib. 1. cap. 16. Potest proindd te dici parvulos sine baptismo de 
corpore exeuntes in damnation | eaaiiies mitissime futuros;” et lib. 
V. cap. 8, dixi = Evo non es ) parvulos sine baptismo Christi 
morientes, tanta poena esse plectendos ut eis non nasci potius ex- 
pediret.” ye Indignor! O tempora! O mores !* 

You see, Sir » how Au custing feels at your misrepresentation of 
him—as The —_ ht that infants were sent to the gloom and _tor- 


ments of a “ Calvinistic hell; when what he taught in fact was, 
the damnation of infants as consisting chiefly, if not entirely, in 


the loss of that holy enjoyment in heaven for which their de pie 





disqualified them; and if they suffered a positive evil at all, 
was of the very mildest kind; and such as rendered their fone 

* T am horror struck ! Never, never I said i Contra Julianum, | I 
cap. 16, “Tt mav, therefore, be truly t ng from the be ut 
being baptized, will be in a condemnat of mild ;’ id in lib. v. cap. 8. [have 
said, “I do not say that infants, dving w ( tial | m, will be filled with sueh 
punishment as will make it expedi uther t th had never been born.” Iam as 
tonished—I am indignant—that I should be repre t ng taught that infants suffer 
the full torments of hell. Oh, the deweneracy of the times 
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existence, on the whole, a blessing. A state much happier than 
that in which thousands and millions of infants have lived in this 
world ; for there have been multitudes so circumstanced in time 
as that their existence was no blessing tothem. And yet this sen- 
timent of Augustine you have quoted to prove that Calvin believed, 
and that those who are called by his name, now believe, that infants 
not a span long are sent to the fierce torments of an eternal hell! 
And it is after such splendid exhibitions of knowledge in eccle- 
siastical history, and of skill in translation, and accur: cy In reason- 
ing, that the reviewer celebrates his triumph in the following strains 
of exultation : 

So much for Calvin, his master, and one of his ‘ most er d’ expositors. 
How a man ambitious of being considered a leader of the Calvinistic party in 
this country, could hazard such assertions as those contained in the Note under 
review, it is difficult to imagine. The damnation of infants is a doctrine so 
revolting to all the better feelings of our nature, a doctrine so ‘ monstrous.’ to 
use Dr. Beecher’s own word, that we do not wonder Calvinistsare anxious to have 
it considered a ‘ slander’ to charge it upon them or their system; and, if it were 
a mere remote inference drawn by their opponents from some acknowledged 
part of their belief, the denial of it might be accounted for and excused Sut 
in the present instance, it is disavowed in the name of a party, the very head 
of which preached it, and the ‘ most approved’ apostle of which did not hesitate 
to advance it; and the case is to us inexplicable. 


The next evidence relied on is to be found in the extracts 
“from the most approved Calvinistic writers of later date,” quoted 
in the “ very heat of the late Unitarian controversy, when it is not 
to be supposed for an instant, or by any stretch of charity, they 
did not meet the eye or ear of him who had never seen nor heard 
of any book which contained such a sentiment.” ‘These quota- 
tions from approved Calvinistic writers of later date are contained, 
we suppose, in Professor Norton’s Views of Calvinism. Whether 
we had read it or not, we shall not now stop to say. We 
certainly have read it since, with a a purpose, if such quotations 
as he alleges were contained in it, to admit fr: ankly our mistake, 
But we find no such passages ; sie Professor Norton is hereby 
requested to state the passages on which he relies, and to siit«, in 
logical form, the manner in which, to him, they appear c¢ sive. 
Especially do I call for the proof that Epwarps gives up iniants 

» “the fulltorments of hell.” ‘The passage quote »d from Edwards 
in proof contains no such sentiment. He is replying to two “ dis- 
senting divines, of no inconsiderable note,” one of whom supposed 
that only so much sin of Adam was imputed, as justified the 
miseries of this life, and of death, or annihilation ; the other sup- 
posing that no imputation can be consistent with the divine perfec- 
tions which avers that the future state of infants should be worse 
than nonexistence. 

“ But this to me,” he says, “ appears plainly to be giving up that 
grand point of the imput: ition of Adam’s sin, both in whole and in 
part. For it supposes it to be not right for God to bring any evil 

VoL. I. 12 
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on a child of Adam, which is innocent as to personal sin, without 
paying for it, or balancing it with good; so that still the state of the 
child shall be as good as could be demanded in justice, in case of 
mere innocence. Which plainly supposes that the child is not 
exposed to any proper punishment at all, or is not at all in debt to 
divine justice, on account of Adam’s sin.”* 

But, in this passage, what does Edwards say? Simply and 
only, as all the Reformers had said, that infants are exposed justly 
to eternal death on account of wrinicnl sin ; but that they suffer this 
deserved punishment HE pors Nor say. And yet, such is the 
authority which the reviewer claims, as ‘‘ directly and completely 
to his purpose,” to prove that Edwards gave up infants to the 
torments of hell. 

Betuamy is the next witness whose testimony demands our 
scrutiny. 

“Tt is plain and evident from facts, that Adam was considered 
and dealt with under the capacity of a public head, and that 
death, natural, spiritual and eternal were included in the threat- 
ening ; for all his posterity are evidently dealt with just as if that 
had been the case. The »y are born spiritually dead, as has been 
proved in the former discourse. They are evidently liable to 
natural death, as soon as they are born. And if they die and go 
into eternity with their native temper, they must necessarily be 
miserable.” —‘ God must necessarily look upon them in everlast- 
ing abhorrence.” + 

** So that, to a demonstration, God’s thoughts of mercy towards 
a guilty, undone world, did not in any measure take their rise 
from any notion that mankind had been hardly dealt with, or that 
it would be anything like cruelty and unmercifulness, to damn the 
whole world for Adam’s first sin. 

Mankind were by their fall brought into a state of being infi- 
nitely worse than not to be. The damned in hell, no doubt, are 
in such a state, else their punishment would not be infinite; as 
justice requires it should be. But mankind, by the fall, were 
brought into a state, for substance, as bad as that which the dam- 
ned are in. For the damned undergo nothing in hell, but what, 
by the constitution with 4dam, and the law of nature, all mankind 
were and would have been, for substance, exposed unto, if mere 
grace had not prevented.” 

* As to godly parents, they have such a spirit of love to God, 
and resignation to his will, and such an approbation of his dis- 
pensations towards mankind, and such a liking to his whole scheme 
of government, that they are content that God should govern the 
world as he does ; and that he should have subjects to govern ; oe 
that themselves and their posterity should be under him, and < 


* Edwards on Original Sin. Works, vol. vi. p. 462. 
t Bellamy’s Works, vol. i. p. 312. t Ibid. p. 321 § Ibid. p. 333. 
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his disposal. Nor are they without hopes of mercy fer their chil- 
dren, from sovereign grace through Christ, while they do, through 
him, devote and give them up to God, and bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. And thus ‘they quiet them- 
selves as to their souls.”* 

“It was at God’s sovereign election,—to give every child of 
Adam, born in a Christian land, opportunity, by living, to hear the 
glad tidings, or only to grant this to some, while others die in 
infancy, and never hear. Those who die in infancy, may as justly 
be held under law in the next world, as those that live may in 
this. God is under no more obligations to save those that die, 
than he is to save those that live; to grant the regenerating influ- 
ences of his Spirit to them, than he is to these.” + 

Now all which is contained in these passages, is, 

1. That infants, as the subjects of original sin, are depraved, 
born spiritually dead. 

That if they should die, and go into eternity with this de- 
praved nature, they could not be admitted to heaven, and would 
be wicked and miserable. 

That godly parents have hope for their children, through 
Christ, who are given to him in faith. 

But he nowhere, in these quotations, expresses the opinion that 
infants are lost; for we have shewn it to have been the common 
opinion of the Reformers, so happily expressed by Dickinson, the 
cotemporary of Bellamy, that some infants are elected certainly ; 
viz. the children of believers, dying in infancy. Yet there is no 
‘evidence from Scripture or the nature of things, that any of these 
[infants] will eternally perish. All those that die in infancy may, 
or aught we know, belong to the election of grace, and be predes- 
tinated to the adoption of children.” 

Dr. Twiss, though held in high estimation in his day, as a man 
of a powerful mind, and an able controvertist, belonged to the 
class of Calvinists denominated Supralapsarian, a very small 
proportion of the whole body, in any age, and to which, in this 
country, not one, probably, in ten thousand belong. He was 
of that class of divines denominated now Hyper- -calvinistic and 
Antinomian, between whom and the great body of Sublapsarian 
Calvinists, there are almost as few points held in common, and 
as little affinity of feeling, as between evangelical Christians 
and Unitarians; and whose system, upon the principle that 
extremes meet, we regard as being as fatal to the souls of men 
as Unitarianism itself. If he was ever, in this country, regarded as 
a standard writer, of which I have no proof, he has long ceased 
to be considered such; as many other ancient Calvinistic authors 
have been superseded, as authorities, by later and better writers. 


* Bellamy’s Works, vol. i. p. 336. t Vol. ii. pp. 369, 370. 
¢ Dickinson’s Sermons, p. 205. 
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Since the days of Edwards, and Bellamy, and Hopkins, and 
West, and Smalley, and the younger Edwards, the number of 
transatlantic authors is small, whose authority has been relied 
on, upon points of doctrine. The New England theology, as 
it has been called, having so modified the statement of many 
cardinal doctrines, as to render such authorities nearly obsolete. 
I never heard 'Twiss/referred to by my theological instructer, Dr. 
Dwight, as authority in any case, and never referred to at all 
but in terms of strong disapprobation, on account of the extrem- 
ity to which he carried matters. To quote Twiss, therefore, 
as evidence that the Calvinists of Boston and New England 
hold to the doctrine of infant damnation, is not less unjust than it 
would be for us to quote the most revolting opinions of Priestley, 
Belsham, and the German school, as confirmation strong of what 
is believed in Boston and Massachusetts by the higher and more 
serious Unitarians, who would be shocked at their licentious 
opinions as much, perhaps, as I should. 

Antinomians are, indeed, called Calvinists; and so are Socinians 
called Unitarians. But to quote the one as evidence of the opin- 
ions of the other, is as preposterous as it is unreasonable. But it 
seems that T'wiss was prolocutor (moderator) of the Westminster 
Assembly. ‘True. ‘But this is the first time I have ever heard this 
fact alleged as evidence that the Assembly believed with Twiss on 
the particular subject of the future state of infants. Did the Synod 
of Dort agree in all things with their moderator? Do the Con- 
vention of the Congregational ministers of Massachusetts agree 
always with their moderator? And will they take the sentiments 
of their last prolocutor in evidence for what they all believe ?* 

For what purpose the reviewer has produced quotations from 
Dr. Giti, a Baptist author, who has never in this country been 
received as a standard writer by Calvinists of other denominations, 
I am unable to divine; unless it be, that, not satisfied with slandering 
all the Calvinists of the Congregational and Presbyterian denomina- 
tions, he desired and sought occasion to throw the same unmerited 
stigma upon our brethren, the Baptists; for Gill, though a learned 
man, ani, in some respects, a distinguished commentator, has never 
been ranked by Congregationalists and Presbyterians among their 
** most approved authors.” He has never been received as a 
standard writer among us at all. His commentaries were recom- 
mended exclusively by Baptists; and even these speak in com- 
mendation of his work on the whole, and not as approving all 
that he taught; for it is well known, that on some points he leaned 
towards Antinomianism, and that one of the most pious and 
influential ministers of this city= has been heard to deprecate the 
tendency, and the actual influence, of some of his opinions upon 
the churches of his denomination in certain portions of this country. 


* Dr. Beecher was himself the last moderator.—Ed + Dr. Baldwin 
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The following testimony from my Rev. Brother, of the Baptist 
denomination, will show with what wanton injustice that large and 
respectable class of evangelical Christians to which he belongs, 
have been, by implication, involved with us in the odium of hold- 
ing to the damnation of infants. 


“In relation to Dr. Gill, although he was distinguished for great 
learning and piety, yet his Body of Divinity is far from being 
received as authority by the Baptists. There are comparatively 
few, who embrace his doctrinal views. I have been a Baptist 
minister more than twenty one years, and have had opportunities 
of a very extended acquaintance with ministers of my own de- 
nomination, both in Great Britian and in the United States; but, 
in all my intercourse, I never have heard one individual, either in 
the ministry, or out of it, express his belief in the damnation of in- 
fants. Nor do I think there is one person among the orthodox of 
any denomination, whose opinions are entitled to the least degree 
of respect, that admits the sentiment. 

Many ministers, both in their preaching and writings, have 
clearly shewn that infants will be saved. Not so much, however, 
for the purpose of convincing their own people of this delightful 
truth, as to correct the misrepresentations, and to remove the re- 
proaches, which had been cast upon them by the enemies of 
evangelical religion. 


Boston, March 18, 1828 


Danie, SHARP.” 


Tueorpuitvs Gate.— So great is the Majestie of God, and 
so Absolute his Dominion, as that he is obnoxious to no Laws, 
Obligations, or Ties from his Creature: this Absolute Justice or 
Dominion regards not any qualities or conditions of its object ; but 
God can, by virtue hereof, inflict the highest torments on his inno- 
cent Creature, and exempt from punishment the most nocent. 
By this Absolute Justice and Dominion God can inflict the great- 
est torments, even of Hel itself, on the most innocent Creature.”* 


The reviewer subjoins : 


AxssoLuTe gusticr indeed! And this doctrine has been taught by men, and 
has been received by men; and doctrines founded upon it, and which neces- 
sarily imply its truth, are still eagerly inculcated and greedily received; and 
men’s understandings have been so debased, their moral sentiments have been 
so brutified, that they have not had enough sense or spirit or knowledge of right 
and wrong, to lead them to ask in what the a bsolute justice of a Calvinistic 
God, might differ from the absolute justice of the Prince of Hell.} 


Having perceived the mistakes of the reviewer in translation, 
we thought it due to the memory of a “learned ” and good man, 
** the author of a book once very famous,” to examine whether the 


* Court of the Gentiles, part iv. p. 367. 
t Christ. Examiner, vol. iv. No. 5. p. 441. 
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extract gave us, not the “truth” only, but “ the whole truth.” On 
turning to Gale, our astonishment was never surpassed. For, in 
the first place, his views of what he calls absolute justice are not fully 
explained by the reviewer. He evidently means by it, God’s right 
to do whatever he will, in opposition to any opposing claim or obli- 
gation; a right derived, first, from the absolute and unerring per- 
fection of his will; and secondly, from his right of creation; and 
thirdly, from the consideration, that what God actually wills, will be 
for the manifestation of his glory, and the highest good of the uni- 
verse. In this view of the subject, he asserts, that all whom God 
creates may be dealt with, in respect to happiness or misery, for 
the general good, without any reference to character. But he 
does not say that this is the actual maxim of the divine adminis- 
tration. On the contrary, he teaches, most expressly, that it is 
not. What he calls “ordinate justice,” is the actual rule of 
moral government; to which men had no claim, but which, being 
adopted voluntarily, and given to them by revelation and by prom- 
ise, is the immutable rule of the divine administration. And this, 
reader, is no other than the principle of reward and punishment 
according to character and deeds, as the following quotation will 
abundantly show. 

“Proposition 5. So far as God hath obliged himself by the consti- 
tution of his own Wil and Word, his ordinate Justice ever regards 
the Constitution and Qualities of the object. God’s ordinate Jus- 
tice being the same with his Veracitie and Fidelitie, it alwaies re- 
spects such Qualities and Conditions, as its object, by reason of 
his own constitution, is invested with. For God, in the execu- 
tions of his ordinate Justice, assumes the qualitie of a Judge: 
and a Judge cannot duely abstain from the administration of Jus- 
tice ; neither is Justice duly administred, unlesse the Qualitie of 
the objects, and merits of the cause be fully inspected and con- 
sidered. God’s ordinate Justice as Rector and Judge of the Al is 
chiefly exercised in the reduction of althings to that equalitie and 
order, which his Divine Wisdom and Wil has prescribed unto 
them. Hence these two things necessarily follow this Divine or- 
dinate Justice: 1. It never exerts it self, but where those Qualities 
and Conditions, which it has prescribed its object, be found. As 
it never punisheth any but for sin; so it never rewards any but 
the Godly, &c. 2. Wherever these Conditions or Qualities are 
found, it necessarily exerts it self. It cannot but punish sin where- 
ever it be ; neither can it but reward holiness if sincere. ‘There 
is a necessitie, not Physic but Moral, attendes al its egresses ; and 
that from the free Constitution of the Divine Wil.”* 

In view of this exhibition, I remark, 

That the reviewer has misrepresented Gale as flagrantly as 
Professor Norton has mistranslated Calvin. He has quoted his 


* Court of the Gentiles, part iv. p. 373 
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ideas of absolute justice in a manner so insulated and unexplained, 
as makes his unqualified language more alarming and offensive 
than his real meaning. He has also given Gale’s ideas of absolute 
justice in such a manner as implies that it is the rule by which 
God actually administers his moral government. And he has 
produced the glaring passage to prove the doctrine of infant dam- 
nation ; when, from the whole connexion, it is perfectly manifest, 
that Gale had, in his own mind, no reference to that subject what- 
ever. 

And this is not all. He charges Calvinistic ministers of the 
present day with giving, and their hearers with greedily receiving, 
representations of the character of God, which liken him to the 
“PRINCE OF HELL.” And he says that the understandings of 
these ministers and their hearers, are *“‘so debased,” and “ their 
moral sentiments so brutified,” that they have not “ sense,” nor 
“spirit,” nor “ knowledge of right or wrong, enough to distinguish 
between” the character of God and the Devil. 

This, we suppose, must be regarded by us as that speaking the 
truth in love of which Unitarians are emulous to set us an exam- 
ple ; and that charity which Dr. Channing eulogizes as the pe- 
culiar delight of Unitarians; and an illustration of those honied 
accents which flow so smoothly in the last number of the Chris- 
tian Examiner. ‘ We are reluctant to speak anything con- 
nected with the sore and bitter irritations of these times. We 
would to God, that good and sober men could be suffered to 
pursue their course more quietly. Our very souls are pained and 
sick of every day’s story and every body’s strife. May the time 
come, yet we dare not pray for its speedy coming, when humble 
and modest men of whatever name, may go to their graves in 
peace. Yet itis from the natural reluctance which many of us 
feel to speak of controversy, that we are charged with covering 
up the differences, or reducing them to matters of small account. 
Let us then task ourselves to say something of these things.”* 

‘The words of his mouth were smoother than butter, but war 
was in his heart. His words were softer than oil, yet were they 
drawn swords. There is a generation, O how lofty are their eyes, 
and their eyelids are lifted up. There is a generation whose 
teeth are as swords and their jaw teeth as knives.’ 

A hideous figure of their foes they draw, 
Nor lines, nor looks, nor shades, nor colours true ; 


And this grotesque design expose to public view ; 
And yet the daubing pleases ! 


Respectfully, yours, 
Lyman Beecuer. 


(To be continued.) 


* Christ. Examiner, vol. v. No. 1. pp. 2,3. 
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RELIGION IN GERMANY. 


To the Editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims.—Sir, 

In the Review, inserted in your last number, of the Evangelical 
Church Magazine, recently commenced at Berlin in Prussia, in- 
formation of a highly interesting character was communicated to 
the public, respecting the past and present state of religion in 
Germany. I send you some additional particulars on this impor- 
tant subject, which will be interesting to your readers. ‘They are 
derived from the following sources, viz. The State of Religion i in 
Germany ; in a series of een preached before the U niversity 
of Cambridge, England, 1825; by the Rev. Hugh James Rose, 
M. A. of Trinity Collewe, and Vicar of Harsham; who has 
travelled and resided in Germany.—Reflexions sugérées par Pan- 
nonce du Concours qui doit s’ouvrir pour la Nomination de Deux 
Professeurs a la Faculté de Théologie, Protestante de Academie 
de Montauban, Par M. Stapfer, ancien Pasteur; inserted 
the Archieves du Christianisme du x1x. Siecle, Septiéme Année. 
A Review of these works in the Eclectic Review. And a Letter 
from the Rev. B. Kurtz, a Lutheran clergyman of this country 
‘who lately visited Germany, dated May 14, 1827. 

The system of the German Neologists is thus described by the 
Eclectic reviewer. 





* The outline of their scheme is this :—T ha it the moral contents 
of the Bible are a Revelation from God, in the same sense in 
which all intellectual proficiency and practical improve ments are 
gifts of Divine Providence.—T ‘hat the book of Genesis is a col- 
lection of the earliest traditions concerning the origin and primeval 
history of the human race, containing some facts, but mingled with 
much allegory, mythology, and fable.—'That the institutions of the 
Israelitish nation, were the admirable inventions of Moses and his 
coadjutors ; the claim of a divine origin having been cleverly as- 


sumed, and ably sust: uined, to obtain the cre di and obedience of 


a bathindoae people. —That the prophets were the bards and pa- 
triotic leaders of their country, warmed with the love of virtue, 
roused by the inspiration of genius, using the name of the Lord 
to arouse torpid and selfish minds, and having no other insight into 
futurity than the conjectures which were suggested by profound 
political views, and by access to the secrets of camps and cabinets. 
That Jesus was one of the best and wisest of men, possessing pecu- 
liar genius, and an elevation of soul far above his age and nation. 
That, seeing his countrymen sunk in ignorance and * rstition, and 
apprized of the de -pravity of the idolatrous nations, he formed the 
grand conce ption of a pure, simple, and rational re ec founded 
on the Unity of the Godhead, enjoining universal virtue, having 
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as few positive doctrines and outward institutions as possible, and 
therefore adapted to all times and all countries—That, in order 
to accomplish his purpose the more readily and safely, he entered 
into a temporary compromise with the popular opinions and phrase- 
ology, assuming to be the Messiah whom the nation expected, and 
applying to himself various passages of the prophets, such as were 
calculated to excite the highest veneration.—That, by rs om 
natural science, and by dexterously availing himself of fortun: 
coincidences, he i impressed the bi lk of the pe ople with the be le f 
of his possessing supernatural powe rs;—an artifice very excus: v8 
on account of its benevolent and virtuous motive-—That, by 
envy, revenge, ee selfish policy of the Jewish ecclesiastical 
ers, he was condemned to die; that he was fastened to a cross, 
but (in consequence, perhaps, of previous management by son 
friends in power) was not mortally hurt; that he was taken down 
im a swoon, and laid in a cool and secluded recess within a rock, 


the 


where, by the skill and care of his friends, animation was restor- 
ed.—That, when recovered, he concerted measures with his con- 
fidential adherents for carrying on his noble and generous views ; 
that, from a secure retirement, known to only a very few of his 
most intimate disciples, he directed their operations ; and that, in 
a personal interview near Damascus, he had the admirable address 
to conciliate Saul of ‘Tarsus, and persuade him to join the cause 
with all the weight of his talents—That he probably lived many 
years in this happy retirement, and, before his death, had the 
ple asure of knowing that his moral system was extensively received 
both by Jews, and by men of other nations. —That this r ligion, 
though a human contrivance, is the best and most useful for the 
general happiness of mankind, and therefore ought to be supported 
and taught, at least till the prevalence of philosophical morality 
shall render it no longer needful. 

“Such a system as this is held boldly and throughout by some, 
and by others in various degrees of approximation. They go 
under the denominations of Rationalists, NVeologists, and Anti- 
supernaturalists ; and we have been informed that other terms 
are employed to express, like the nomenclature of a West In- 
dian population, the differing shades and hues of this belief or 
nonbelief. 

‘The most celebrated supporters of this system, in some or other 
of its gradations, are believed to be, or to have been, Paulus, 
Eichhorn, Eckermann, Gesenius the author of the Hebrew Lexi- 
con, Gabler, Wegscheider, Bretschneider, Van Hemert of Am- 
sterdam, Schiller the late dramatist and historian; and to these we 
fear we must add Heinriclis, Niemeyer, and Schleiermacher, the 
author of 4 Critical Essay on the Gospel of St. Luke, which has 
been translated into English. ‘These writers have certainly render- 
ed useful services to the cause of Bible learning. In numerous 
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dissertations, essays, and commentaries, they have contributed stores 
of Oriental and Rabbinical attainments to the illustration of history, 
allusions, and phraseology, in both the Old and the New Testaments. 
It is especially worthy of observation, that, in their bringing out 
of the grammatical sense of the Christian Scriptures, they fre- 
quently state certain opinions and persuasions as entertained by 
the apostles, which are no other than the GREAT DOCTRINEs of 
religion, as held by the orthodox churches of ancient and modern 
times. These are, the ascribing to Christ those attributes which 
are peculiar to Deity ; ; the assertion of an expiatory design in the 
sufferings and death of Christ ; the referring of all events to the 
decrees and providence of ae ; the reality and necessity of Di- 
vine influence in order to true holiness in principle and action; the 
existence and temptations of wicked spirits; and the immediate 
happiness or misery of the human soul on its separation from the 
body. It is to be observed, that, in making these statements, the 
Rationalist interpreters are most careful to avoid the declaration of 
their own belief; they appear to keep ever in view the character 
under which they write, that of mere narrators of what were the 
opinions of other men, m a distant age. But it is obvious, that 
this very character, this confinement to the bare construing of the 
text, and the cold assertion of its meaning, this very indifference 
(whether real or affected) to that meaning, and all united with the 
admitted skill of the writers, in all the critical requisites, renders 
their testimony of greater value. Nor should we forget one con- 
sideration more : that, if these interpret ers had followed their own 
evident bias, they would have given a sense to each passage, of a 
very different character from that which the y have done. As, 
when Porphyry and Julien, and the malignant Jew who wrote the 
Toldoth Jesu, admit the reality of our Lord’s miracles, but satisfy 
themselves by referring them to magic as the cause, we feel the 
value of their testimony, but are unmoved by their arguing ; so, 
in this case, we accept the depositions of enemies to evangelical 
doctrines, that those doctrines were believed and taught by the 
apostles, while our feelings towards the authors of the depositions 
are those, not of approbation, but of strong censure and deep pity. 

‘The Latin writings of Koppe and his continuators, of the 
younger Rosenmiiller, Schleusner, and Kuinol, have been the 
chief instruments in making Englishmen, to a limited degree, ac- 
quainted with the existence and opinions of this school of spurious 
theology ; and the intercourse of our Bible societies Las brought, 
more effectively than any other method was likely to have done, 
before the minds of Christians in general, an exhibition of the evil 
itself, and of the means by which Divine Providence is, we trust, 
counteracting it. » But the Latin works of the authors just mentioned, 
(of whom the two latter are narrators, not supporters of the system, 
and E. F. C. Rosenmiiller appears, by the more recent publica- 
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tions of his Scholia, to have relinquished it,) and of some who 
are less extensively known among us, do not amount to a complete 
exhibition of the case. It is in the vernacular writings of the 
authors referred to, that we must seek for the full exposition of 
their opinions, and the application of those opinions; and it is in 
the vernacular writings also of some of their countrymen, that we 
can obtain their best confutation. It is our earnest wish, that the 
lovers of truth, and of really free and rational inquiry, would do 
all in their power to promote the study of the German language in 
our own country; we are persuaded that it would be found the 
best way of making the poison inefficient, and the antidote suc- 
cessful. 

“Mr. Rose gives the following sketch of the radical principles 
and the character of the antichristian party. 

“The Rationalizing divines have done this,—they have chosen 
to suppose a system which they think reasonable, which they think 
ought to be the Christian system ; and they resolved to make it so 
at any expense of Scripture. | have no hesitation in saying, that 
their whole system of historical interpretation is built on these 
notions, and, loudly as its excellency is vaunted, I cannot but con- 
sider it most fallacious and dangerous. ‘That a real and sound 
interpreter of God’s word must add, to a critical knowledge and 
complete familiarity with its language, the widest historical knowl- 
edge, the knowledge of the opinions, pursuits, and customs of the 
Jewish, and indeed of the Greek and Roman nations; that, in 
examining the words and phrases of Scripture, the peculiar opin- 
ions and habits of thought existing at the time of the writer, and 
likely to influence his style, must be investigated, is most true : 
but this is not the peculiar merit of the Rationalists; this is the old 
and sound grammatical interpretation which was used by critics far, 
very far, superior to any one of them, and long before the existence 
of their school, and which will be used by future critics when that 
school, its follies, and its mischief, have passed away, and are for- 
gotten. What is peculiar to them is this; that, in interpreting the 
New Testament, their first business is always, not to examine the 
words, but to investigate the disposition and character of the writer, 
and his knowledge of religion, the opinions of his age on that sub- 
ject, and finally, the nature of what he delivers. From these, and 
not from the words, they seek the sense of Christ’s and his follow- 
ers’ discourses; and they examine the words by these previous no- 
tions, and not by grammatical methods. They seek for all which 
Christ said, in the notions held by the Jews in his time; and contend 
that those are the points first to be studied by an interpreter. 
They seek thence to explain the history, the dogmatical part of the 
New Testament, nay, those very discourses of Christ in which he 
delivers points of faith and morals ; and thus to inquire, not what 
the Founder of our religion and his disciples really thought or 
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said, in each passage and in each sentence, regularly explained on 
acknowledged rules of interpretation, but what they might have 
said and ought to have said, according to the opinions of the times 
and their own knowledge of religion; not what Christ really meant 
in such a discourse, but how the Jews ought to have understood 
it; not what the apostles wrote, but whether what they wrote is 
true, according to right reason ; not what they actually taught, but 
what they must have taught from the limits of their own minds and 
the state of men and things in their days; and lastly, what they 
would have taught in other times and to other men. This is the 


Rationalist’s style of interp weting Scripture; a style whieh no 
commentator even on profi ne writers would ever dream of ado ypt- 
ing.—The worst specimens of this style are not, | believe, in 
common use among us; but the student should remember, that 


there is something of this spirit even in Schleusner, a larger portion 
even in Rosenmiuller, and that Kuinol at least, perpetually details 
the wildest dreams of some of the wildest of this school.” 
“This concise and just statement is (from er words * what is 
peculiar to them,” and with the exc¢ ption of the a sentence } 
little more than a translation from the venerable Dr. C. C. Tit- 
mann’s Preface to his Meletemata Sacra, pp. “13, 1 4. published 
at Leipzig in 1816. ‘The passage, in that able writer, 1s followed 
up by an ample exposure of the preposterous, delusive, and per- 
nicious character of the whole theory. Mr. Rose might have said, 
that these pretended interpreters do not all set up as the idol 
be dominant, that “ which they think ought to be the Christian 
system ;” for many of them seem to have no system at all in their 
minds; to be intent only on pulling down; to have no notions of 
religion, doctrinal or practical, but a bundle of negative ideas. In 
addition to his just remark, that what he first describes is “ the old 
and sound grammatical interpretation, ” we deem it a duty to say, 
that the whole compass of interpretative theology does not present 
a more illustrious e xample of this method of faithful investigation, 
than is to be found in the commentaries of Calvin. The astonish- 
ing sagacity of that Reformer, the clearness of his habits of thinking, 
his orde rly disposal of materials, his early studies in jurisprudence, 
and above all, the eminent gifts of Divine grace, which shone in 
him, rendered him pre-eminent as a solid, lumious, impartial, and 
truly rational interpreter. This praise has been conceded by 
persons who were far removed from his theologicai sentiments. 
We beg also to interpose a suggestion relative to the persons men- 
tioned in the last sentence from Mr. Rose. The excess of caution 
is the safer side; but the statement is too loosely made. We think 
much better of Sclilensner than to give him over to the Neologists; 
and we believe that Mr. Rose would be equally unwilling to do 
so. Can any person of sensibility read his Preface to his last 
work (Lexicon in LX X.) without receiving a strong impression 
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of his integrity, humility, candor, and, we hope that we may add, 
piety too? Mr. Rose should have told us whether he means both 
the Rosenmiillers, or only the son. ‘The observation is, in but a 
slight degree, applicable to the father. His Scholia on the New 
‘Testament are a very useful compilation from Grotius and other 
Arminian commentators, and from the German writers of moderate 
principles, whose paragraphs are copied abundantly without ac- 
knowledgement. With regard to the son, we are glad of this 
opportunity to state, that, in the recent edition of his Scholia on the 
Pentateuch, the Psalms, and Isaiah, and in his new works on Jere- 
miah and the other prophets, he has made some important retrac- 
tations of his former opinions, and has advanced sentiments which 
will, we hope, forever separate him from Neologist divines. The 
statement relative to Kuinél is unfair. Mr. Rose should not have 
omitted to mention that, though he does indeed state the interpre- 
tation of the anti-supernaturalist school, he renders his readers an 
linportant service in so doing, as he adduces arguments on the other 
side for the satisfactory establishment of the truth, though not 
always, we confess, with so much life and earnestness as we could 
wish. These friendly remonstrances, justice compeis us to make, 
though we are far from approving of all that Kuinédl says, or of 
his manner of saying it,” 





The principal immediate cause of the rise and prevalence of 
Naturalism in Germany, was stated in the Review in your last 
number, viz. the Aristotelian garb which had been given to the- 
ology by the divines of that country. The following additional 
causes are mentioned by the Eclectic reviewer. 

The unhappy idea, which had a wide and pestiferous influ- 
ence at the time of the Reformation, of making men disciples 
of Christ by governmment edicts and ecclesiastical mandates. 
From this wretched principle arose the chief evils of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, which produced the oppression and 
banishment of individuals who wonld not renounce all at once the 
Roman Catholic religion, and this by magistrates who had them- 
selves but just quitted that communion ;—the murder of Servetus 
and many other deeds of horrid persecution by even good men ;— 
the division of the Protestant interest into the two parties of the 
Reformed or Calvinistic, and the Evangelical or Lutheran ;—the 
fierce enmities and intolerance on both sides;—the thirty years’ 
war ;—the enforcing of the use of appropriating formularies by me 
whole population of a country ;—the bringing all young peopie 
the sacramental communion ; and, in a little time, the training “ 
for the holy ministry those who had given no evidence of being 
holy persons. 

‘It is not difficult to perceive, that the enevitable consequences 
of this state of religious profession would be, first, formalism and 
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pharisaism, subtle self-righteousness under the names and forms of 


evangelical doctrine ; then, hypocrisy, in all degrees and shapes ; 
then, indifference to sentiment, a mutual and tacit understanding 
to regard confessions and formularies as articles of peace rather 


than of faith, the exclusive preaching of the external evidences of 


revelation, and of a dead morality ; and, finally, the avoved repu- 
diation of fundamental truths. 

“© 2, We find another melancholy source of the evil, in the spirit 
and operation of a State Religion. Hence it is that irreligious 
men are constituted rulers, directors, and agents in the worship, 
profession, and government of the church. Such men are radi- 
cally enemies to the holy truths, as well as duties of God’s word; 
and, in the long run, they are sure to manifest their departure from 
them. We are far from saying that a man, without renewing 
grace, lies under a mental inability, or any sort of natural i incapac- 
ity, for attaining a “ true knowledge of theological science.” On 
the contrary, we are persuaded, that nothing is wanting but the 
moral fitness of the mind, that is, a right state of the will and 
affections, a proper exercise of the voluntary powers, the springs 
of character and action. ‘These moral powers, in the man who is 
unregenerate, (we speak not of baptism, but of that divinely con- 
ferred and inw: urdly received blessing which the Liturgy calls spur- 
itual regeneration and the everlasting benediction of God’s heaven- 
ly washing) are so hostile to all true goodness, that, although such 
a man may understand theological truth never so extensively, in a 
manner that is merely intellectual and theoretical, he has no per- 
ception of its divine excellency, its holy beauty, its intrinsic charms, 
which, if we may use the well known words, are only Qavavre 
cuvtorcive His mind, because of its governing principles, is 
“enmity against God ;”—“ it apprehendeth not that which cometh 
from the Spirit of God, for it is to him foolishness, and he cannot 
conceive of it [i. e. aright and as he ought to do,] since it must be 
judged of according to the principles of divine influence.”* 

“3. We esteem as a great accessory cause of this moral pesti- 
lence, the separation of a devout and serious spirit from theological 
discussions and biblical interpretations. ‘This monstrous impro- 
priety did not show itself all at once. It took root, we fear, in the 
dry gravity and coldness of some commentators of the Remonstrant 
and Arian ope whose works were introduced and powerfully 
recommended in Germany, about eighty years ago. It gradu: ully 
increased unto more ungodliness, e speci: alls in the University Lec- 
tures; and quirk, jibe, and inuendo were without scruple used, ir 
close connexion with she most serious and awful subje cts. The sa- 
cred names and attributes, the Law and the Gospel of heaven, every 
doctrine and precept, every promise and threatening, of the divine 


* We cite the text according to the paraphrastic, but, we conceive, just translation of 


Michaelis. 
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word, were readily associated with any form of jest and silly witti- 
cism. We cannot ac quit John David ‘Michaelis from a he savy share 
in this guilt; yet, we must observe, that those of his works which 
have been translated into English seem, in this respect, more faulty 
than his Scripture commentaries. So far as our acquaintance with 
the latter has extended, we have been gratified with observing less 
intrusion of his constitutional levity, and more seriousness of sen- 
timent and expression, than appears, for instance, in the English 
Version, by the late Dr. Alexander Smith, of his “ Mosaic Law.” 
**4, We mention one other powerful cause ; the miserable intoler- 
ance of the Protestant States of Germany. Had religious freedom 
existed, or even a liberal and paternal toleration of dissidents, the 
population of a town or village, in which Neologism got possession 
of the parish pulpit, would most probably have formed a separate 
congregation with a pastor of their own choice, and the Gos spel of 
the Reformation and of apostolic Christianity would have main- 
tained its ground; yea, it would have flourished and triumphed. 
But the horror of any approach to popular liberty, united with the 
inveterate evil of subjecting all public worship to the prescriptive 
meddlings of the Government, was the characteristic malady of 
all the German principalities, great and small. In some of them, 
among whom the Prussian States deserve honorable mention, the 
evil has been abated in a considerable degree; but in others. 
particularly those under Austrian dominion or influence, it has 
awfully increased since their deliverance from Napoleon’s iron 
grasp. ‘Thus, the grand remedy has been shut out, which, other- 
wise, it is morally certain, would have been applied ; and the peo- 
ple, compelled to attend the parish church, or to enjoy no public 
religion at all, have been brought down, with scattered exceptions, 
happily now becoming numerous, to the level of their unchristian 
and antichristian teachers. The same would have been the case 
in our own country, had not the non-conformists made their self- 
sacrificing stand against ecclesiastical usurpation, and had not the 
Revolution under king William secured the liberty of conscientious 
separation. The cause of the Evangelical Dissenters operated 
both as a remedy and as an example to the remains of piety in 
the Establishment. Without it, Popery or formalism would, ac- 
cording to appearances, have secured an Kase enc: fatal to all the 
interests of Great Britain. At the present moment, also, the re- 
vival of religion in France is setting strongly into the channel of a 
peaceable, but uncompromising separation from the Protestant State 
Establishment, with its salaried clergy, a royal veto upon the ap- 
pointment of its ministers, and a royal right of arbitrary dismissal.” 


Of the effects of the prevalence of Neological opinions, and of 
their inculcation, from the chairs of theological and other Profes- 
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sors, from the pulpit, and from the press, we have the following 
account by Mr. Rose. 

“'The two effects which appear probable, have really occurred. 
As to the existence of a widely spread indifference, [to religion in 
general,| I may appeal to the ‘German divines themselves. They 
have published a very large number of treatises, containing loud 
complaints of the total indifference existing towards all re ‘ligious 
considerations. And it is very remarkable that, in many instances, 
these complaints come from those very persons who have been 
foremost in producing the mischief. ‘They who have been most 
~ager in rejecting all that is positive in religion, are surprized 
that men have become careless as to the negative part which 
they have left. Bretschneider has published a pamphlet on 
this subject, called Ueber die Unkirchlichkeit dieser Zeit, Go- 
tha, 1822; in which he says, that so many have been published 
that he doubts if anything new can be said. Some of his state- 
ments are very strong on the subject. He thinks that the indif- 
ference began after the seven years’ war, (p. 2.) and I have little 
doubt myself, that in considering the religious state of Ger- 
many at more length than I have been able to do, the distracted 
state of the country during so large a part of the two last centuries, 
must be taken into the account, as very unfavorable to the cause. 
But (p. 3.) he states that this indifference is spread among all class- 
es; that (p. 4.) the Bible used to be found in every house ; that 
very many made it a law to read a-chapter every day, or at least 
every Sunday ; that it must have been a very poor fa nily, where a 
Bible was not a part of the marriag: portion : but that now, very 
many do not possess one, or let it lie neglected in a corner ; that 
(p. 5.) now hardly one fifth of the inhabitants of towns receive the 
Sacrament, or confess ; that few attend the churches, which are 
now too large, though fifty years ago they were too small; that 
few honor Sunday, but that many make it a d: iy for private busi- 
ness, or for work ; and (p. 9.) that there are now few students in 
theology, compared with those in law or medicine; and that if 
things go on thus, there will shortly not be persons to supply the va- 
rious ecclesiastical offices. 


The other effect mentioned by Mr. Rose of the prevalence of 
Rationalism is, that “ many have openly deserted the Protestant 
church,” and joined the Catholic communion; seeking “ in the 
bosom of a church, which, in the midst of all its dreadful corru ip- 
tions, at least possessed the form and retained the eading doctrines 
of atrue church, the peace which they sought in vain amid the 
endless variations of the Protestant churches of Ge rmany, and 


their gradual renunciation of eve ry doctrine of Christianity.” 
But as our readers are alre ady informed, a brighter day has 
again dawned upon this land of the reformation, of the revival of 
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evangelical doctrines and piety in that interesting country, we 
have the following account from M. Stapfer, and his reviewer in 
the Eclectic. 

“ While the illustrious school of Storr has been following out 
and destroying, one after another, all the sophisms of this system, 
all its rash fictions, all its gratuitous combinations, the very character 
of which renders them totally inadmissible in solid exegesis; some 
profound thinkers (Schelling, Plouquet, Actinger, Hegel, Bilfinger, 
C. G. Schmid, Bockshammer, &c. chiefly of the kingdom otf 
Wiirtemburg and from the university of Tubingen,) have been 
proving to even the most prejudiced minds the doctrine of a mi- 
raculous revelation, and displaying, with new evidence, its intimate 
and perfect connexion with the great designs of human existence, 
and the sublimest sentiments of the Deity.”....“¢ Eichhorn’s Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament was written with the design of 
applying the princ iples of the school of Heyne, (so happily em- 
ployed in illustrating some parts of the Grecian mythology, and 
the origin of many historical traditions of classical ¢ wate par some- 
times ope nly, sometimes more covertly, to all the moral phenomena 
and miraculous events of the Hebrew Sc riptures. Every thing is 
squared to human proportions ; and that with such art and show of 
erudition, as to effect a stealing away from the reader’s attention of 
the frail foundation which supports, and the purely conjectural 
nature of the materials which form, the chief parts of this vast 
structure.—In Germany, a multitude of works have appeared, 
which search his hypothe sis to the bottom, and turn the results 
of his researches completely upon himself. Jahn, Meyer, Kelle, 
the pupils of Storr, (in various dissertations publis hed by Flatt, 
Suskind, and Bengel, in their Periodical Collections, 1792 to 
1824,) have not left a single one of Eichhorn’s bold assertions 
without an impartial and solid examination.—Eichhorn had the 
ascendant from 1790 to 1807. Since that time, his writings have 
found a counterpoise, and may, therefore, be read with advantage 
in the country where the cot trolling works are at the student’s side. 
Gesenius now rules in Hebrew literature; and he has proved Eich- 
horn to have been the dupe of his own imagination, and to have 
thought himself excused from bringing reasons for his new ; that 
would stand the test of sound criticism.—Numerous authors of the 
first order (I mention only Krummacher, Liicke, De Meyer of 
Frankfort, Tholuck of Berlin, Winer of Leipzig,) have not only 
shown the deepest grief at the profane way in which some cele- 
brated commentators have treated the sacred books, but, in their own 
exegetical works, they have given examples of the holy reverence 
which becomes a Bible inte rpreter. ‘Tholuck in particular, in his 
spirited Defence of the Study of the Old Testament, has proved, 
by arguments drawn from a profound knowledge, both of the He- 
brew code and of the genius of the Oriental nations, that Jesus 
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Curist is the centre, the key, the solution, of the annals and insti- 
tutions of Israel.” 

**M. Stapfer goes on to affirm the fact of a decided and widely 
spreading change, among the theologians and scholars of Germ ny, 
to an humble submission to the Gospel. We may mention, that the 
German translator of Mr. Rose acknowledges this fact, (p. 107,) 
but presumes to impugn the motives of those once distinguished 
advocates of false Rationalism, who have, as he expresses it, 
“thrown themselves into the arms of historical faith, or of fanati-- 
cism, or of mysticism.” He lays down the gratifying fact, that, on 
the Continent, there is a very perceptible increase of men of let- 
ters and science, who maintain the Divine author ity ty of Chalaaiiae 
and openly profess its distinguishing sentiments. He gives instan- 
ces, with justificatory citations: Miller, the most learned historian 
of modern times; Creutzer, the antiqui ary; Kop pen, the meta- 
physician; Heinroth, the great physiologist. Schleiermacher him- 
self has labored to show, that the way in which he understands 
the work of Christ in the spiritual deliverance of man, is something 
more than a moral melior: ation produced by the purity of his doc- 
trine and the superiority of his ex: imple - and he protests against 
assimilating Jesus to any other benefactors of mankind. Kaiser, 
Ammon, and De Wette have clearly renouneed the self-styled 
Rationalism. 

“The number and excellence of the works now issuing from the 
Protestant body in that country, and in Switzerland, call for the 
admiration and the devout gratitude of all who love the Gospel, 
and are concerned for the best interest of mankind.” 


On the same interesting topic our fellow citizen, the Rev. Mr. 
Kurtz, speaks as follows :* 

“In Germany the religion of the Redeemer is gaining ground. 
Rationalists, so called, by which is meant a large and learned class 
of people in this hemisphere, somewhat similar to our Unitarians ; 
yes, whose prine iples are often even more objectional than those of 
the rankest Socinians, are beginning to be ashamed of themselves, 
and though they formerly gloried in the name of Rationalists, they 
now enti irely disclaim the appellation, and their ranks (a few years 
ago so formidable) have of late been considerably thinned by the 
increasing and overpowering influence of true evangelie religion. 


* This letter commences thus:—‘ Errurt, Kingdom of Prussia, Augustin Monas- 
tery, LUTHER’s CELL, May 14, 1827. Dear Brother Shaeffer. From the heading of 
my letter you will perceive that I have selected a very interesting place to write in. 


Yes, it is a fact, that | am at present in the Augustin Monastery, in Erfurt, seated in 
the monastic cell of the immortal Reformer, at the same table at which he so often sat 
and wrote, with his Bible lying at my left hand, his inkstand at my right, and manuscripts 
of him and Melancthon his coadjutor, suspended in a frame to the wall in my front, 


and several other Lutheran relics, which are carefully preserved in the cell, to gratify 
the curiosity of strangers and travellers, who, when they come to Erfurt, never fail to 
visit this little room with one window, and record their names in a book which is kept 
here for that purpose.” 
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In Berlin, the metropolis of Prussia, a very populous and splendid 
city, where I spent seven weeks, and therefore had an opportunity 
to become acquainted with the state of religious matters, the cause 
of Christ is triumphant. A few years since this great city was in 
a most deplorable condition, both in a moral and religious point 
of view. Christ was banished from the pulpit as well as from the 
desk of the Professor ;* unbelief and scepticism were the order of 
the day; and he who dared to declare his belief in the Scriptures as 
the inspired word of God, was laughed at as a poor ignorant mystic : 
and now, the very reverse of all this is the fact. In no city have 
1 met with so many humble and cordial followers of the Lamb ; in 
the university a mighty change has taken place, and from almost 
every pulpit the cause of the Redeemer is ably vindicated, and the 
efficacy of his atoning blood is held forth and proclaimed in strains 
at which the very angels cannot but rejoice, and which the stoutest 
heart is often unable to resist. We also meet with Bible societies 
all over Germany ; and in Saxony, the Lutheran church is, at this 
moment, forming a missionary society for the evangelization of 
the North American Indians.” 


— 
MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 
PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 

Letter of Peter Bayssiere. 

(Continued from p. 56.) 


I read the promise that Jesus Christ made to the thief crucified on his right 
hand, who said to him, “‘ Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy king- 
dom.” Luke xxiii. 42,43. If there had been a purgatory, and ifany one must 
remain there some time, it was doubtless this malefactor, condemned by human 
laws, and probably stained with many crimes. Notwithstanding, the Saviour 
said to him, “ Verily I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 

I read in the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, viii. 1: “ There is therefore now 
no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus ;” a declaration directly op- 
posed to purgatory, which supposes that Christians are, after this life, exposed to 
a thousand torments. 

I read ‘nthe Epistle tothe Hebrews, ix. 27, that “it is appointed unto men 
once to die, but after this the judgment,’’—which proves indubitably, that the 
destiny of the good and the bad is irrevocably fixed, from the time of their 
death ; and that there is no purgatory from which masses, prayers, or rather 
gold and silver, can deliver any one 

I read, besides, in the first Epistle of St. John, i. 7, that “the blood of Christ, 
the Son of God, cleanseth from all sin ; which excludes any other kind of puri- 
fication, and manifestly contradicts the doctrine of purgatory. 

Lastly, I read in the Apocalypse, xiv. 13, that ‘ blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors ; and their works do follow them.’ Another declaration which con- 


*There is a flourishing university in Berlin, with about sixteen or seventeen hundred stu- 
dents, and a proportionable number of Professor 
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firms what the preceding passages, and many others which it would take too 
long to transcribe here, prove in so convincing a manner 

Not having found a single passage in the New Testament, which spoke in fa- 
vor of purgatory ; and, on the contrary, having marked and considered those 
which | have just quoted, and many others which directly opposed this doctrine, 
I saw clearly, that the idea of this tenet had never entered the minds of those, 
whom I was go foolish as to believe the inrentors of the Gospel. You think 
rightly, my dear children, that this discovery was not very likely to cement the 
bonds which attached me to the Romish church, nor to confirm me in a belief, 
to which I had never been well disposed 

Nevertheless, | was not satisfied ; I wished to know positively whence the 
priests had derived this vain bug-bear. This desire, which did not cease to tor- 
ment me for several days, led me to think that the pope was doubtless the in- 
ventor of it ; and trom that time, I began to wish to seek again who the pope was, 
and what were his rights to impose such a belief. I had read often, and had often 
heard it said and preached, that St. Peter was the chief, the prince of the apostles, 
that he had been the first pope of Rome, and that all the popes who had come 
after him, had, in succeeding him, inherited all his rights and prerogatives. 

I had a desire to see what the New Testament would say on this subject, and 
I immediately undertook asecond reading with the same feelings with which I 
at first commenced ; that is to say, absorbed by a single object, having in view 
only to assure myself if the apostle Peter had really been appointed chief of the 
apostles, and placed at Rome to govern all the other pastors, and torule over all 
churches. 

This reading, performed with an attention of which I should not perhaps now 
be capable, resulted in convincing me that the sovereignty of St. Peter was no 
better established by the New Testament, than the first doctrine which I had 
sought there ; and that, unquestionably, the pope had not an evangelical origin. 

I found in Matt. iv. 18, 19, 20, the call addressed to Simon, who was called 
Peter: but this call did not appear to me, and is not, really different from that 
which was addressed to Andrew his brother, and to the other apostles. 

In chapter x. of the same Gospel, I remarked also, that the first mission which 
Jesus Christ gave them, was absolutely the same for all, without any particular 
prerogative toany one. True, Peter is there found the first named; but it is a 





priority of number only, which does not pri ny distinction, or any superiority. 
It was necessary that some one should be named first | made again the same 
remark on the last commission which they received, on the day of the ascension 
of their Master, and which is related in Matthey 19,20; in Mark xiv. 15; 
and in the Acts of the Apostles, i.8. This com 1 hough expressed in 
different terms in the three places, is still the same, and does not differ in any 


thing essential. It is given to all, indiscriminately ; and to all it is preceded or 
accompanied by the same promises, at the same time that it confers on them 
equal rights and equal powers. 

The lieth and I%th verses of the sixteenth chapter of St. Matthew, in 
which it is said, ‘Thou art Peter, and on this rock | will build my church,” &c. 
arrested me a moment, and I was on the point of mistaking the true sense of this 
declaration. But having reflected that Christ had interrogated all the apostles, 
in verse 15th, and that it wasthe sentiment of them all that Peter had expressed 
in his forward answer of verse 16th, I perceived that Jesus Christ had address- 
ed equally to all, the words which seemed to be said to Peter only ; and that no 


supremacy is attribute d to him there, : ny more than in the pre ceding passages. 





I was confirmed in this opinion, when I 1 in John xx. 23, that Jesus Christ, 
speaking to all, had addressed to them, aft rds, the same promise, saying, 
““Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitte: ito them ; and whosesoever sins 
ye retain, they are retained.” twas confirmed init, by what St. Paul says to 


the Ephesians, ii. 20, 21: “And are built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone, in whom all the 
building, fitly framed together, groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord.” And 
lastly, | was confirmed in it by what St. John relates in the Apocalypse, xxi. 14: 
“And the wall of the city had twelve foundations, and in them the names of the 
twelve apostles of the Lamb.” 

In all these passages, and many others which I forbear to mention, I perceived 
that Jesus Christ was announced as the true foundation, as the corner stone on 


which the Christian church rests; that all the apostles, and all the prophets, 
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were equally appointed to be the foundation of it, but only because all their doc- 
trine relates to Jesus Christ, who is the principal object of it; and I was con- 
vinced that St. Peter was in no way more distinguished or more elevated, than 
his companions in the work. Though I did not then compre »=hend, as well as I 
now do, the Gospel sense of the 18th and 19th verses of the sixteenth chapter of 
Matthew, I nevertheless remained persuaded that the papacy, or the sovereignty 
of St. Peter, could not reasonably be deduced from them. 

The last step of my conviction, that St. Peter was in nothing above the rest of 
the apostles, was seeing what he himself says in his first Epistle, v.1: “The 
elders who are among you I exhort, who am also an elder.” It was but to see 
what St. Paul says, 2 Corinthians xi. 5: “For I suppose I was not a whit behind 
the very chiefest apostles.” It was but to see that Paul, as he relates it himself, 
opposed Cephas, or Peter, to his face because he was censurable ; and he rebuked 
him strongly before every body, because he compelled the Gentiles to live as the 
Jews. It was but to see how the faithful of the church at Jerusalem, Acts xi. 2, 
3, made no difficulty to reprove Peter, because that he had been, and eaten, with 
the uncircumcised ; how they asked him the reason of his conduct ; and how this 
apostle hastened to justify himself, by recounting to them, in order, in what 
manner the thing had happened. Finally, it was but to see Acts viii. 14: 
“Now when the apostles, which were at Jerusalem, heard that Samaria had re- 
ceived the word of God, they sent unto them Peter and John.” 

There is not the least doubt, said I to myself, reading again and again all the 
testimonies, that Peter was in all things equal to the rest of the apostles, and had 
no advantage, no jurisdiction, overthem. Ifhe had been really, if they had be- 
lieved him, or if he had believed himself, the chief, the prince of the apostles, 
the sovereign pastor of the church, is it credible, that he would have called 
himself an elder like the other elders ? Is it credible, that Paul would have 
pretended that he was in nothing inferior to Peter, or would have attempted to 
oppose him to his face, and to reprove him publicly ? Is it credible that private 
Christians, simple laymen, would have been permitted to dispute with him, 
would have dared to demand the reason of his conduct ; and that he would have 
felt under obligation to satisfy them, by hastening to justify himself. 

Is it credible in short, that he would have been sent by the other apostles, 
that he would have received their orders, when, if he had been the chief, it was 
for him to command and send them ? 

Nothing more could be necessary to convince me, that all which the Romish 
church says, of the pre-eminence of St. Peter, and the sovereignty of the popes, 
his pre stended successors, was a fabrication, str ipped of all probability ; or, at 
least, no more taught in the Gospel, than that of purgatory. 

If I was astonished at this, I was not less so at not finding in all the New Tes- 
tament a single word which says, or even led me to suppose, that St. Peter had 
ever preached, or had ever been at Rome, where the Catholics pretend, and be- 
lieve, as an article of faith, that he was the first pope. 

The book of Acts kee »ps the most profound silence w ith respect to it, and gives 
us no reason to suppose it. All the Epistles, also, leave this fact enveloped with 
a veil which renders it still more doubtful. In those of St. Paul tothe Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, the second to Timothy, that to Phil- 
emon, all written from Rome, at different periods, and that to the Hebrews, 
written from Italy, in which it would be natural to find this fact established, 
there is no mention of it. In the four last, the apostle speaks of his companions 
in sufferings, labors, and the work of the Lord ; but he says not a word of Pe- 
ter, as being with him. He would doubtless have named him, as he did Tychi- 
cus, Onesimus, Aristarchus, Luke, Demas, Eubulus, Pudens, Limus, and 
Claudia, if Peter had been at Rome ; but, among all these names, we seek for 
his in vain. It is not there, nor is anything found which relates to the resi- 
dence of this apostle in the capital of the world. In my opinion, this does not 
prove that he exercised the popedom there. Lastly, his own Epistles tend no 
more to prove it. The first, (and without doubt the second also.) was writ- 
ten from Babylon, not to the * os alle but to the strangers, that is to say, the 
Hebrews converted to Christianity, scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cap- 
padocia, Asia, and Bithynia ; countries in which, it appears certain, that this 


The popes, his pretended successors, have not been so complaisant ; they have known 
better the value of their authority. Note to the £ s Editi 
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apostle particularly exercised his ministry, after having, for some years, 
preached the Gospel to the church at Antioch. - 

Behold, my children, how I obtained the assurance that these two mighty 
springs of the Romish church, purgatory and papacy, had not, at least, been 
forged by the authors of the Gospel. Though before this discovery, I had 
not been very zealous in the belief of the papists on these two points, I cannot 
tell you what a singular interest I took in the opinions I had just acquired. 
The New Testament, which I was then far from regarding as the deposit of 
Divine Revelation, appeared to me a collection of precious documents ; and I 
can assure you that it began, from that time, by presenting me a new means 
of power, to inspire me with more confidence, than it had ever before done. 

Engaged by the two readings which I had just completed in an effort of 
of mind, which, though new and laborious for a poor mechanic like myself, 
nevertheless did not cease to offer some attractions, I felt myself excited to 
continue my researches. 

I have already informed you, my dear children, of my invincible repugnance 
to commune after the manner of the Romish church. I have told you, that 
nothing on earth could have persuaded me to this action, by which they pre- 
tend that the creature eats his Creator, and! never could think of it without un- 
easiness and horror. This dogma, which teaches that Jesus Christ is present 
in body and in soul, in the host, and that every communicant is nourished in 
reality, by his flesh and his blood, is, of all the dogmas of papacy, that which in- 
spired me with the most aversion for the Christian religion, to which | attribu- 
ted it, and which contributed the most to detain me in infidelity. 

My whole attention was directed to this dogma, when I re-commenced my 
researches of the Gospel. I read the New ‘Testament a third time without 
quitting it, entirely occupied, as before, with the one object which I had in 
view. 

I found nothing in the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, or St. Luke, which 
led me to suppose that the authors might have believed in the real and corpo- 
real presence of Jesus Christ in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The 
words at its institution, related by the first, chapter xxvi. 26, 28, by the sec- 
ond, chapter xiv. 22—24, and by the third, chapter xxii. 19, 20;—these 
words, related, with some slight variations, by the three Evangelists, and which 
I took great care to bring together and compare, offered to my mind no other 
idea than that of a commemorative ceremony, designed to preserve and retrace 
the remembrance of the sufferings, the passion, and death of Christ. In the 
miserable state of infidelity in which I then was, they could not make me feel 
the grandeur, the sanctity, and the efficacy of the sacrament; nevertheless, 
they gave me ideas of it which I still retain 

I did not then find the dogma of the real presence taught there; but I 
thought I had found it formally established in the Gospel according to St. John, 
vi. 51, 53—57. When I read these words: “I am the living bread which 
came down from heaven. If any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever ; 
and the bread that I will give him is my flesh, which I will give for the life of 
the world. Verily, verily, [say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you ‘Whoso eateth my flesh, and 
drinketh my blood, hath eternal life; and I will raise him up at the last day. 
For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my 


flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him.” When I had read 
these words, it appeared to me, that they had probably given rise to the belief 
of the Roman Catholics. I even thought, that he who had committed them to 
writing, had only a view to found the doctrine of the real presence. 1 was then 
tempted to stop, and to carry no farther my researches on a doctrine, which I 
believed I had found clearly taught, and whose absurdity had always been so 


shocking to me. I felt then an extreme disgust to the Gospel. Neverthcless, 
inwardly excited by an invisible Power, which was then unknown to me, but 
which [ now recognize as the Holy Spirit, the author of Divine Revelation ; 
drawn, as if against my will, by the Spirit of God, who would one day make 


for t} 


me appreciate and receive the truth of his word, and, for the moment, preserve 
me from an error, which would perhaps have forever removed me from the foun- 
tain of living waters ;—inwardly excited and drawn by the Holy Spirit, I took 
up my Testament, which I had for a moment cast aside, and having re-com- 
menced the 6th of John, I read it through, which | had not done before 
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When I arrived at the 63d verse, I was struck, as if by a ray of light, which 
suddenly discovered to me the mistake I had at first made, concerning the signi 
fication of the six verses transcribed above, and which made me attacha new 
value to the Gospel. After having read: “ It is the Spirit that quickeneth ; the 
flesh profiteth nothing; the words that | speak unto you, they are spirit, and 
they are life.” I had the key of the chapter, and the dogma of the real presence 
was no longer found there for me. Isaw that it was not atalla question there, 
to receive into the mouth, grind between the teeth, and introduce into the 
stomach, the body and blood of Jesus Christ. I understood that the words eat 
and drink were there figuratively used, and signified nothing but to know Christ, 
to come to him, and believe on him, as it is explained in verse 35th, of the same 
chapter, in which Christ says: “‘ J am the bread of life ; he that cometh to me 
shall never hunger; he that believeth on me shall never thirst.” It was, then, 
demonstrated clear as the day, that Jesus Christ expected to be eaten and drank 
only spiritually, and, as I now understand it, by faith, which, when it is living 
and acting in our hearts, unites us to him in a wonderful manner, and clothes us 
with his infinite merits, at the same time that it purifies and sanctifies our views, 
our sentiments, our desires, and our wills. 

After having thus discovered my error, I felt more inclined than ever to 
pursue my reading, and to see if the dogma of the real presence would not be 
better established by what remained to be read. The farther I advanced, my 
dear children, the more I was convinced, that neither Christ nor his apostles 
had ever thought of it. It would doubtless take too long to relate here, all the 
passages expressly contradicting this revolting dogma. It will be sufficient to 
quote a few. 

I found in the book of Acts, i. 9 and 11, that the apostles saw Christ raised 
to heaven, supported by a cloud which took him out of their sight, and that two 
angels appeared to them, and said, “ Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing 
up into heaven? This same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” Hasa priest, 
said I, has a Roman Catholic, assisting at the mass, and ready to commune, ever 
seen Jesus Christ come from heaven in this manner to place himself in the host? 
Yet the angels said that he would come from heaven in like manner 

I found in the same book, iii. 21, that heaven must receive Christ until the 
times of restitutionof all things. He is not then bodily present upon earth, said 
I again. « 

I found in the Epistle to the Colossians, iii. 1, that Christ sitteth at the right 
hand of God, from which I drew the conclusion, that he was not present in body 
and soul on so many altars, and in so great a number of hosts, as this doctrine 
supposes. 

I found, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, ix and x, the strongest declarations, 
not only against the real presence, but against the whole system of the mass, by 
which they pretend to renew daily the passion and sacrifice of Christ. St. Paul 
says, that “ Christ is not entered into the holy places made with hands, but into 
heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us;” and he also says, 
that ‘“‘ he was once offered to bear the sins of many ; and unto them that look for 
him shall he appear the second time, without sin, unto salvation.” He has said, 
that “‘ by the will of God we are sanctified, through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ once for all ; who, after he had offered one Sacrifice for Ss ns, for- 
ever sat down on the right hand of God.” All this demonstrated, with the utmost 
evidence, that the dogma of the real presence and all that follows from it, was 
as remote from the faith of the apostle, as the east is from the west, or paradise 
from hell. 

In short, my dear children, the words of the institution, which I found related 
by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xi, and on which I stopped and returned several times, left 
me not the shadow of doubt, that the doctrine of the Romish church on the 
eucharist, was without foundation in the Gospel, and consequently taken from 
another source. 

In effect, all the discourse of Christ in instituting the Lord's Supper, posi- 
tively announces, that it is a memorial which he established, and which he 
wished to leave behindhim. After having taken, blessed, and broken the bread 
he commands that it should be eaten in remembrance of him. After having pre 
sented the cup to drink, he adds; “ Do this in remembrance of me, as often as 
ye drink it." The words, “ This is my body; this cup is the new testament 
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my blood,” appeared to me only what they really are, that is, figurative expres- 
sions, which signify that the bread represented his body, and that the wine rep- 
resented his blood. These words neither change nor modify in any way the 
principal idea, the idea of memorial, which appears in all this act of Jesus 
Christ. Andif it had been possible that they could deceive me, and that I could 
take them in the sense of the reality, | should have been soon undeceived by 
reading the words which immediately follow, which, alone, overthrow the doe- 
trine of the real presence, and the whole edifice of the mass. These are the 
words ; “ For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show 
the Lord’s death till he come.” 

After this declaration, joined to so many others, what more proof was neces- 
sary that St. Paul did not believe that the host was Jesus Christ? I saw, then, 
that he taught clearly by that, that it is bread whichis eaten at the communion, 
and wine which is drank, and not the real flesh and real blood of the Son of 
God. I saw that he taught, that the Lord is not present at the sacrament, in 
the sense of the Romish church, since he says, that, in partaking of it, we show 
the Lord's death till he come. Isaw that, according to St. Paul, it is false that 
the priests hold in their hands the body and blood of Christ, and that they offer 
it a sacrifice in the mass. 

Here, my children, | suspended my researches. Convinced, as deeply as pos- 
sible, that the dogma of the real presence was not taught in the New Testa- 
ment, my conclusion was, that it must have the same origin as papacy and 
purgatory. 

I had been absent from my ordinary employment the whole of the time, occu- 
pied by my study and meditation ; and being obliged to get my bread and yours 
by the sweat of my brow, and having no other object at that time, which held 
my mind in suspense, and demanded examination, | returned to my daily occu- 
pations, and discontiuued the reading of the Gospel. My Testament had cer- 
tainly gained much in my estimation; but without stopping to inquire here on 
what account it had become precious to me, I can say, it was not as containing 
the word of God, and all the principles of knowledge which belong to piety 
Thus, not exciting any real interest in my heart, it was again banished to the 
place which it had so long occupied on the chimney-piece of my room; and 
eighteen months or two years passed away without a thought of consulting it 
again. : 

In this interval, I contracted my second marriage. Your weakness, young 
as you were, the thousand cares which your age required, and which my em- 
ployment and absences made it impossible for me to bestow, were the motives 
which induced me to take this step. God, in his fatherly kindness, deigned to 
direct my choice, although I did not think of praying for it, and you found a 
second mother in her who has never ceased to be to me the best and most es- 
teemed of friends. 

In this interval, also, I was more than ever brought back to the thoughts of 
religion. Although I had only read the Gospel to satisfy my curiosity on the 
three points of the Catholic doctrine above mentioned, and although my atten- 
tion had been exclusively directed to what concerned these particular points, it 
is probable that I had, without suspecting it, received some of the impressions 
which the word of God is calculated to produce, and that I was already under 
its secret influence. 

I can affirm, that from this period, a vague and confused idea of religion was 
constantly before my mind. Several times I found myself occupied with the 
origin of the universe, the vicissitudes and the end of so many beings who 
present themselves for a few moments on the stage of the world, and who so 
soon disappear from it. My own destiny then employed my thoughts. But I 
was far from ascribing it to Him, upon whom it entirely depends. In all these 
meditations, God was not in the place which he ought to hold. Having only 
false or uncertain ideas of him, I was as far as possible from regarding him as 
the living principle, which animates and beautifies every thing to the eye of the 
Christian, and as the pure light, which enlighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world. 


(To be continued.) 








